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ON THE LAST AFTERNOON of 1964, the Brook- 
tree Speedway, ninety-one miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, was jammed by hundreds of fans of fast cars and 
hot music, and John Milner was in his element. 
Wearing a silver asbestos jumpsuit and standing in the 
inside lane, he made final adjustments to his 
1,500-horsepower, blown, bored, stroked, full-race 
Chevy hemi engine, the state of the art that year. If he’d 
been a cocksure Modesto cowboy in his undefeated ’32 
Ford deuce coupe—which was now parked outside— 
his attitude had been tempered and informed by his 
first full year on the drag circuit. To say, as he often 
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did, that it had been a good rookie year was a gross 
understatement. It had been a sensational year, 
nothing less, and he had the cash to prove it. 
Undefeated in thirty-three starts, he’d long since 
attained celebrity status and, more importantly, he’d 
been approached to drive for the championship Hunt 
Brothers team in the new year. That afternoon, his first 
practice-run opponent was a familiar one, Roger 
Beckwith, twenty-two, from San Rafael, the number- 
two contender, lean and aggressive, also driving a 
Chevy hemi. 

The swell of conversation throughout the wooden 
stands made it difficult to hear the track announcer’s 
voice: “Next up on this last day of the year, our 
undefeated : track champion for all of 1964—John 
Milner!” 

When John heard his name, he turned to the stands, 
acknowledged the applause with a tight little wave, 
grabbed his silver asbestos flame mask from the seat 
and jumped in. : 

“In number-two lane,” the announcer went on, “a 
man who’s making Milner’s life tough these days—hot 
young challenger Roger Beckwith!” He paused for the 
light applause, then: “Look out for a tight race on this 
one, folks!” 

John revved his engine three times, then yelled over 
to Beckwith. “Looking real sharp there, Roger—new 
hat the same color as your car and all.” 

“I’m gonna beat you today, Milner.” 

“Well, I sincerely hope you do. I'd like to see you 
win at least once, especially since this is your last 
chance.” 

“Whadaya mean?” 

“Got a ride with the factory, Rog. Big money, fast 
women. But don’t let it upset you. It might throw your 
timing off.” 

John grinned, put on his mask, gunned the engine 
several more times, listened as Beckwith did the same; 
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it was like a starting-line conversation that both drivers 
enjoyed. The electronic starting device, in the shape of 
a Christmas tree, flashed its familiar yellow, yellow, 
yellow—green. Both cars blasted off in the usual 
mushroom of smoke, and the crowd roared. Less than 
a hundred yards down the track, John swerved into a 
sudden wheel-stand, had to ease up on the gas as he 
bounced back and straightened, then poured on the 
power again. He didn’t catch up with Beckwith until 
the finish. As the small, front bicycle wheels of both 
cars hit the traps, their orange-and-white parachute 
brakes billowed behind. 

“What a close one that was!” the announcer yelled. 
“Just a minute here and we’ll have the result.” 

Before the winner was announced, a ’58 Chevy 
Impala, white with red trim and flame-colored hood, 
drove quickly into John’s pit area. Despite his two 
years as an insurance agent with Mutual of Omaha’s 
Modesto branch, Steve Bolander didn’t look anywhere 
near twenty, or even feel like it, but his wife Laurie 
looked and felt a lot older than nineteen. She was eight 
months pregnant and expecting twins. In the back seat, 
Terry Fields looked about the same as usual, in a 
sweater and jeans, but he wasn’t. He’d been drafted 
into the army August 9, two days after Congress passed 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, and he’d finally 
received the orders he’d hoped for: At six o’clock that 
evening he would catch a flight from San Francisco to 
Da Nang. Debbie, sitting next to him, had mixed 
emotions about the whole situation. Her other 
boyfriend, Lance, was strongly opposed to American 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

Steve parked, went around to open the door for 
Laurie and help her out. She was holding a seat 
cushion and a large thermos. Terry went to the back of 
the car, got down on his haunches and tried to opena 
Coke bottle by hooking the cap to the edge of the: 
bumper and hitting it with his palm. 
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“Come on, Toad,” Debbie said. “Hurry it up.” 

“Just a sec.” He tried to play it cool, as usual, but he 
was obviously hurting his hand. 

“We got punch,” Laurie told them. “Hawaiian 
Punch. Forget it.” 

“Naw,” Debbie said. “I can handle it.” She took the 
bottle from Terry and, in a practiced move, opened it 
with the buckle of her purse. “Come on, we’re gonna 
miss it.” 

Outclassed, Terry shook his head and followed. 

John’s car was being pushed into his pit area by Ron 
and Bubba, his mechanics from Modesto. When he 
stopped and got out, Beckwith came over with a big 
smile. 

“Wahoo! Got you, Milner! First time I got you!” 

John removed his helmet. “You didn’t get anybody. 
I had you by a good three feet.” 

The crowd hushed quickly when they heard the 
track announcer’s voice: “Well, we’ve got the results 
now and this is a surprise. The winner, by a hair, witha 
speed of one hundred ninety point ninety-two— Roger 
Beckwith\” 

“Yahooo!” Beckwith started jumping up and down. 

“Just luck,” John told him. “I got a little wheel 
shake. Wait till next time.” 

“Yeeha! Know what I think? I think the factory’s 
coming after the wrong man! Yeeha!” He walked 
away, shaking his fist in the air. 

John went around to take a look at his right front 
wheel. When he spotted Terry running toward him, he 
smiled, genuinely glad to see the little guy. 

“John!” 

“Hey, what’s shaking?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“Well, you’re late, Toad. You just missed seein’ me 
lose a race.” 

“You lost? Man, you never lost.” 

“Just a practice run. Doesn’t make any difference.” 
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He saw Steve and Laurie approaching. “Hey, Laurie, 
lookin’ prettier than ever.” 

She smiled, glanced down. “No, I don’t. I look fat.” 

“Naw, you don’t,” Debbie assured her. “You just 
look a little big.” 

Steve patted her abdomen. “Doctor said it might be 
twins.” 

“Great!” John smiled, turned to Terry and struck a 
mock boxing pose. “So what’s it gonna be, Toad? You 
got your orders?” 

“Yup.” Terry pushed at his glasses. “I’m leaving at 
six o’clock.” 

“Six! For where?” 

“Just where I want to go.” 

“Vietnam!” Debbie said. 

Terry nodded, smiled at John. “Uncle Sam says, ‘I 
need the Toad. Only way we’re gonna win this one is 
get the Toad in there.’” 


Exactly one year later, to the day, Terry was walking 
patrol alone in a steaming Vietnam jungle near Fire 
Base Zebra, and it was raining. He was soaked to the 
skin, his rotten uniform was covered with muck and 
grime, his entire body was dotted with old and new 
sores from insect bites, and—most frustrating of 
all—his glasses were continually fogged. The transistor 
radio he carried just inside his.shirt was tuned to an 
Armed Services Network station that featured the 
all-time dullest deejay he’d ever heard: 

“It’s the last day of 1965 and all of us here at Armed 
Services Radio want to wish all of you out there a 
joyous and prosperous 1966. And just a reminder that 
reenlistment offers opportunities for—” 

Terry yanked the radio out of his shirt, flipped the 
dial to what had become his favorite station: 50,000 
clear channel watts beamed directly from high atop 
Mount Hanoi. The deejay was the infamous Hanoi 
Hanna, and her voice was sexy and tantalizing: 
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“You guys at Fire Base Zebra better not get drunk 
tonight, because you can expect an attack. Too bad. 
Not a happy New Year’s Eve.” She played “Fixing-to- 
Die Rag” by Country Joe and the Fish. 

“That’s right, honey,” Terry said, snapping off the 
radio. “Not much of a New Year’s Eve. Not much of 
nothing | Youcan keep your stinking country. Stinking 
mosquitoes, stinking mud, stinking everything!” 

He stuffed the radio back in his shirt, took out a 
damp rag and wiped his glasses. Then, turning slowly 
inacircle to make certain nobody was around, he slung 
his M-16 rifle off his shoulder, carried it to a small tree 
and cradled it in the fork of two branches. He used 
adhesive tape to secure it, then took out a small spool 
of white string and tied one end carefully around the 
trigger. Stepping very cautiously, he wrapped the 
string around the slender tree trunk to provide 
leverage, stopped about fifteen feet in front of the 
pointed rifle barrel. 

“No more mud,” he said softly. “No more officers. 
No more getting shot at.” 

He switched the ball of string to his left hand, 
reached in his shirt pocket and took out a soggy but 
still intact color snapshot of Debbie. It was a fairly 
candid head-and-shoulders shot and she was laughing. 
Her thick blonde hair glistened in the sun. 

“I’m coming home, baby!” he told her loudly. 

After sliding the picture back in his pocket, he took 
the string in his right hand and held his left arm out, 
squinting, moving it so that the rifle was aimed directly 
at his biceps. He took a very deep breath, closed his 
eyes and began pulling the string. When it was about 
half taut, he chickened out—too easy to miss at that 
distance and shatter his elbow or something. He moved 
about five feet closer, positioned his left arm in what 
seemed like perfect alignment, started to pull the 
string—lost his courage again. The M-16 was notori- 
ous for its inaccuracy; he’d blast his elbow to bits. 
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Finally, he walked up to the rifle, bent his left arm to 
make a muscle and placed the fleshy top of the biceps 
flush against the muzzle. It would be a simple, if 
painful, flesh wound. Mustering all his courage, he 
closed his eyes, clenched his teeth and pulled the string. 
Tighter...tighter...any second now. Snap! The 
string broke. 

“Terrific!” 

Shaking, sweating, scared, angry, he bypassed the 
string, reached around the fork in the tree, managed to 
get his finger on the trigger, then stretched as far as he 
could to get his left wrist in front of the muzzle. This 
was it. He kept his eyes open this time, gritted his teeth, 
squeezed the trigger. It wouldn’t move. 

“Jam! Typical. Typical! Guns don’t work! Nothing 
works!” 

Really angry now, he pounded on the clip with his 
left hand, pulled the trigger with his right. Blam! Blam! 
Blam! 

Five hundred feet away, at the Fire Base Zebra 
perimeter, three bullets ripped through trees in front of 
a machine-gun nest, narrowly missing a guard. The 
man yelled involuntarily, hit the ground, shouted: 
“Sniper! Sniper! Incoming!” 

The machine gunner reacted automatically, letting 
loose with wild, sweeping fire at the forest. Two men 
nearby, startled from half-sleep, grabbed their M-16’s 
and began blasting in the same general direction. 

As bullets ripped and whined around Terry, his first 
reaction was terror, followed quickly by anger. “Oh, 
great! Oh, wonderful! It’s me, you jerks! Idiots! Cease 
firing!” 

He grabbed his M-16, had difficulty pulling it away 
from the tape that held it in place, yanked with all his 
strength, slammed it against the tree. It fired again. 
That single return shot was more than enough to ~ 
convince the troops at base perimeter that the first 
sniper volley wasn’t a hit-and-run operation. Reacting 
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like all well-trained infantrymen, they returned Terry’s 
fire a hundredfold. 

The defensive action was being led by Captain R.C. 
Creech, a tall, hatchet-faced career officer who had 
been showing a visiting Congressman around the base. 
He considered the sniper attack a wonderful opportu- 
nity to show off for the politician. 

“Keep down, sir,” Creech told him. “We can’t afford 
to lose a United States Congressman.” He kept down 
himself, spoke into his walkie-talkie: “Red Two actual. 
Get those mortars working! And what’re the coordi- 
nates? Get the coordinates to Arty!” 

At that point, four M-60 machine guns and 
innumerable M-1l6s were blasting away at Terry’s 
approximate position. Within thirty seconds, the 
mortar troops had come up with a reasonable guess of 
the coordinates and started firing. Next, the artillery 
crew picked up on the mortar coordinates and began 
booming heavy shells. 

As the jungle exploded around him, Terry’s anger 
was rapidly changing to panic. Crouched behind a tree, 
not knowing what to do next, he was shouting at the 
top of his lungs: “Stop! Knock it off! Enough is 
enough! It’s me—Toad!” Then the real persuader 
came. A bullet grazed his right hand. It was merely a 
flesh wound and barely drew blood, but somehow it 
put the fear of God into him. He scrambled through the 
mud, leaped to the cover of some rocks just as a mortar 
hit the tree he was standing behind. Then, clawing at 
the mud, trying to burrow into the ground behind the 
rocks, he heard the deafening sound of a low-flying 
fighter jet and glanced up. It was droppinga full load of 
napalm. 


On December 31, 1966, one day before the year of 
the “Summer of Love,” Lance was driving Debbie. 
around the Haight. He was drinking and driving too 
fast, listening to a local deejay, who sounded like he 
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was airborne, playing music that was even higher. 

Debbie and her boyfriend Lance were into the 
whole hippie scene from the beginning. Lance, with 
shoulder-length hair and a beard, drove around ina car 
that had originally been a’56 Olds. He’d painted it with 
a profusion of psychedelic Day-glo colors. For a class 
finishing touch, he’d painted the grille and bumpers 
with glitter sparkles and attached a phantasmagoria of 
turkey feathers. 

“Hey, groovy guys and gals,” the deejay screamed. 
“We got the big one coming up tonight. New Year’s 
Eve! Yeah! Let’s make ’67 a year of peace and love and 
flower power. Hey, whadaya say! Flow-ah pow-ah!” 

“Guess what?” Debbie asked brightly. 

“What?” 

“Murphy and Nancy got married.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Uh-huh. In Golden Gate Park on the twenty- 
fourth.” 

“Oh.” 

He nodded, stopped for a red light. “And they had 
bagpipes and Beatle records. Carolyn said it was really 
groovy. She was there. Wouldn’t it be nice if we did 
something like that?” 

“What?” 

“Had a ceremony like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Marriage.” 

Lance blinked rapidly. 

“Yeah.” She pushed back her long, loose. straw- 
colored hair. “I was thinking we could have it up on top 
of Mount Tam at sunset. On the twenty-third, which 
would be great fora Sagittarius and Leo. And we could 
write our own ceremony. And Dave Freeland just got 
his papers from the Universal Life Church, so he could 
say the words, and I could wear that old antique dress I 
have and...” He pulled ahead as the light changed. 
“Whadaya think?” 
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He thought about it for a while, started to speak 
several times, hesitated, tried to choose the right 
excuse. When he heard a motorcycle behind them, he 
turned almost automatically to see if it was a cop. It 
was. Right on their tail. 

“How fast are we going?” Debbie asked worriedly. 

“Only 80,” Lance replied casually. “Don’t sweat it. 
Everything is cool.” 

“Pull over!” the cop yelled. “Let me see your license, 
kid. Hey, haven’t I run into you before? Yeah, you were 
speeding then, too—and drinking as I recall. Thought 
they suspended your license, kid?” 

“Well, gee officer, they did,” Lance said with an air 
of innocence. “But I’m just driving my sister to school, 
sir. Is it acrime to drive your sister to school when your 
license is suspended?” 

“That’s right, and you’re under arrest, fella.” 

Debbie screamed in protest, “Oh, no!” 

“Man,” Lance said, dropping his naive pose. “Don’t 
you have anything better to do than hassle longhairs?” 

“It’s my favorite sport.” 

Debbie leaned back then, spoke softly. “I’m telling 
you, Lance. We’ve got to get out of the city. Get 
married and get out of the city.” 

“For sure.’ 

She brightened. “You do want to get married?” 

“Bail me out,” he told her. “We’ll talk about it.” 


On December 31, 1967, Steve and Laurie Bolander’s 
three-year-old twin boys, Teddy and Kevin, were 
watching cartoons on television while an FM radio 
across the living room competed for air space. If the 
door to the kitchen hadn’t been closed, Laurie’s 
high-pitched shouting would have overpowered both 
of them in sheer intensity. To punctuate one of her 
points, she flung a dish into the sink; it shattered 
loudly, sprayed glass in all directions. 
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“Go ahead,” Steve said softly. “Break another one.” 

Livid at his attitude, she grabbed another dish, 
threw it toward the sink; it hit the faucet with the sound 
of a firecracker, sent fragments against the window and 
ceiling. 

Although red-in-the-face angry, Steve kept his voice 
calm, low-keyed, very rational. “That make you feel 
better now? You want to act like an idiot? Terrific. 
Great.” 

Enraged, she heaved another dish that missed the 
sink and hit the wall behind it, sounding like a gunshot. 

“Wonderful,” Steve said, still under control. “You 
like wasting money?” He picked up a set of beautiful 
wine goblets, held them out. “How about these? 
They’re really expensive.” 

She grabbed them with both hands, hurled them 
one by one into the sink; they exploded with the sound 
of breaking light bulbs. 

Steve exploded too: “Are you crazy! That was a 
wedding gift! If your mother—” He stopped instantly 
when the kitchen door swung open. 

Teddy looked up at them, hesitated, bit his lip. “Are 
you guys having a fight?” 

Steve was suddenly the picture of decorum. “Of 
course not, honey. Mommy and [are just having a little 
grown-up talk.” 

“I heard something break.” 

Laurie glanced at the sink. “I tripped and dropped 
some glasses. Now you go watch Mr. Rogers, okay?” 

As soon as the child was out of the room, Steve 
turned to Laurie with renewed vehemence, despite a 
lowered voice: “Selling insurance is tough work, 
Laurie. I work hard for my money. And I’m not going 
to stand here and watch you—” 

The door swung open again and Teddy was back. “I 
don’t want to watch Mr. Rogers. | want to watch 
cartoons.” 
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Laurie spoke with clenched teeth. “Then watch 
cartoons, honey. But let us talk alone, okay?” Her eyes 
filled very quickly. 

Teddy paused, frowned. “Why’re you crying?” 

“I was peeling onions.” 

He made a face. “I hate onions.” 

“I know, sweetheart.” 

Obviously sensing that something serious was up, 
the child looked back and forth between them, finally 
backed out into the living room. 

Steve waited until the door swung shut. “What 
about Teddy and Kevin? I’m not about to have my kids 
brought up by babysitters.” 

“Babysitters? Three hours a day at a nursery school! 
It'll be good for them!” 

“The best thing for kids is their mother!” 

“Don’t you understand? | want to be more than a 
mother !\” 

“You are more than a mother, you're a wife!” 

Laurie glanced around wildly, grabbed a silver tray, 
held it back as if to throw it. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he said. “That won’t break.” 

“Yeah? What about that!” She scaled it at the 
window, hit the big lower pane almost dead-center 
with a tremendous crash as the tray sailed through, 
then pivoted around: “We need money, Steve! And | 
want to work!” 

“You're really acting dumb about this and it ticks 
me off!” 

“Dumb! | can’t talk to you. Nobody can talk to you. 
All I want is to work three hours a day in Dr. Martin’s 
office and you make it sound like I’m deserting my 
family \” 

“You are deserting!” 

“Okay then.” She turned and walked to the door. 

“What’re you doing?” 

“Deserting.” 

“Deserting? Where?” 
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“My brother’s.” 

“Curt’s in Canada.” 

She paused, hand on the door. “Not Curt. Andy—in 
town.” 

“What about tonight? Our New Year’s Eve party!” 

“Can I go to work?” 

“You cannot.” 

She shrugged, pushed the door wide, stormed out. - 

Steve watched the door swing back and forth, 
squeaking slightly as it slowed. He turned around, 
looked at the shattered glass all over the sink, the 
nearby counter, the floor, then lifted his eyes to the 
large, jagged but almost elliptical hole in the center of 
the window. 

“But my boss is coming,” he said softly. There was 
silence except for the radio D.J.’s voice, which drifted 
in from the living room. 

“..1t’s Golden Oldies time!” 

With that, Steve thought back to a simpler time 
when cars were fast and love was in bloom. 


STEVE BOLANDER WAS EIGHTEEN that summer 
of 1962, and drove a decked-and-channeled, tucked- 
and-rolled ’58 Chevy Impala, white with red trim and 
flame-colored hood. He’d been president of his 
graduating class at Dewey High School in Modesto, 
California, played varsity basketball and baseball, was 
voted most likely to succeed, and went steady with 
Laurie Henderson, captain of the cheerleaders. Over 
the past three years he’d spent countless hours cruising 
the neon-lit streets in a nightly ballet of other fast and 
flashy cars, listening to the blast of rock and chatter 
from Wolfman Jack, the personification of personality 
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radio. Back then, nobody really knew who the 
Wolfman was, although everybody had opinions. 
Irreverent and wild, witty and knowledgeable about 
the trivia that counted, the Wolfman was an unseen 
companion to millions of kids, their best friend, 
confidant and guardian angel. 

On Saturday evening, September 15, 1962, when 
Steve pulled into the vacant parking lot surrounding 
Mel’s Drive-In hamburger joint, the Wolfman’s 
graveled voice was shrieking and growling as usual: 

“Awwrigght, baay-haay-baay! I got a oldie for 
ya—gonna knock ya right on de flowah—baay-haay- 
hee-baay!” He howled like a soulful banshee as “Rock 
Around the Clock” blasted forth. 

Steve parked his elegant machine directly under 
Mel’s neon sign, left the motor and radio on as he got 
out, walked around and inspected his grille. He looked 
lean and hard in a conservative, buttoned-down, 
short-sleeved shirt, Levi’s and loafers, and his light- 
brown hair cascaded over his forehead. 

Within minutes, a Vespa scooter bumped into the 
lot, driven by Terry “The Toad” Fields. He waved, lost 
his balance, grabbed the handlebars again, then 
maneuvered it next to the Chevy. Terry was seventeen, 
relatively short, his face dominated by thick, black- 
rimmed glasses, his hair worn in a ducktail that was 
now windblown. Although he believed he always 
projected an air of supercool, he looked slightly 
ridiculous in an oversized T-shirt, low-slung jeans and 
white bucks. 

Before Terry got off the scooter, he turned to seea 
gray, insect-like Citroen deux-chevaux putter into the 
lot. It seemed to fit the personality of the driver, Curt 
Henderson, seventeen, one of the brightest kids in his 
graduating class. Dark-haired, dark-eyed, he stepped 
gracefully out of the car despite the heavyset body that 
filled every inch of his bright checkered sport shirt, 
worn out over his jeans. Curt considered himself the 
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town cynic; in reality, he was a hopeless romantic. 

Steve reached in his back pocket, handed Curt a 
white envelope. “The Moose been lookin’ for you all 
day, man.” 

Without a word, Curt opened it, pulled out a check 
from the Moose Lodge for $2,000. His reaction was 
sarcastic. “Oh, great.” 

“Whadaya got?” Terry asked, looking over his 
shoulder. ““Wow—two thousand dollars. Two 
thousand—” 

“Mr. Jenning couldn’t find you,” Steve said, “so he 
asked me to give it to you. Said he’s sorry it’s so late, 
but it’s the first scholarship the Lodge has given out. 
Oh, and he says they’re all very proud of you.” 

Curt handed the envelope back. “I’ve gotten—uh— 
why don’t you hang onto it for a while?” 

Steve frowned. “What’s with you? It’s yours, take it. 
I don’t want it.” 

“Steve, I think we better have a talk. I’ve gotten—” 

A horn blasted suddenly. They turned to see Laurie 
Henderson tooling into the lot, driving the family’s ’58 
Edsel. 

“Your sister calls,” Steve told Curt. “Talk to you 
later.” 

“Now, Steve. Let her wait.” 

“Okay, make it short and sweet.” 

Curt cleared his throat. “Yeah, well, listen. Ijust—I 
don’t think I’m going tomorrow.” 

“What? Come on, what’re you talking about!” 

“I don’t know, I was thinking I might wait a year, 
maybe go—” 

Laurie honked the horn impatiently. 

Steve ignored her, stared at Curt. “You chicken 
fink.” 

“Wait, let me explain.” 

“You can’t back out now! After all we went through 
to get accepted? We’re finally getting out of this turkey 
town and now you want to crawl back in your cell. 
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Look, I gotta talk to Laurie.” He handed the check 
back. “Now, take it. We’re leaving in the morning, 
okay?” 

Before Curt could answer, there was an ear-splitting 
roar as Big John Milner’s yellow ’32 Ford deuce coupe 
squealed into the lot. Chopped, lowered and sporting a 
Hemi-V8, the classic rumbled to a stop with alleyes on 
it. Milner, twenty-two, sat there tall, tough and 
bloated, puffing on a Camel. He woie a dark jacket 
over a white T-shirt, and his butch haircut was molded 
into a ducktail. A cowboy in a deuce coupe—simple, 
sentimental and cocksure of himself. . 

Steve turned his attention to Curt again. “You 
wanna end up like John? You can’t stay seventeen 
forever.” 

“I just want some time to think. What’s the rush? I'll 
go next year.” 

Steve moved toward Laurie’s Edsel. “We'll talk 
later.” 


Within an hour, Mel’s had come to life, as usual, 
jammed with cars and kids. Carhops glided around on 
roller skates, balancing orders on trays, and a 
continual procession of gleaming hot rods cruised in, 
checked the action, then returned to the main drag. 
Steve was in his Chevy with Laurie, listening to the 
radio blare with “Sixteen Candles,” and nervously 
keeping beat on the wheel. Laurie had the dark hair 
and eyes of her brother, a creamy complexion, and a 
good figure that was lost in Steve’s varsity sweater. His 
class ring hung from a chain around her neck. At 
seventeen, she was ostensibly the image of vulnerabil- 
ity, but had a quick and practical mind. 

Budda Macrae, a carhop with a body that wouldn’t 
quit, skated over with Steve’s order, leaned way down 
to attach the tray to his window, gave him a good shot 
of her tight blouse. Her voice was soft and slow: “A 
cherry-vanilla Coke and a chocolate mountain. 
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Anything else you want, Steve?” 

He shook his head, tried to keep a straight face. 

Budda pursed her lips. “If there‘is, you let me know. 
Just honk and I’m yours.” 

She tucked her blouse in a little tighter, gave him a 
look, and skated off for Laurie’s order. Back ina flash, 
she shoved the tray in Laurie’s window with an 
antagonistic look and the voice became hard and fast: 
“One fries—grab it before I drop it.” And she was gone. 

Steve couldn’t help laughing. He turned down the 
music. “Okay, where was I?” 

Laurie sprinkled salt on her fries. “Um, how you 
thought high-school romances were goofy and we 
started going together just because you thought I was 
kinda cute and funny, but then you suddenly realized 
you were in love with me, it was serious...and 
uh... oh, you were leading up to something kinda big.” 

Steve sipped his drink, smiled. “You make it sound 
like I’m giving dictation. Well, seriously, what I meant 
was, since we do care for each other so much, and since 
we should really consider ourselves as adults, I—uh— 
could I have a couple of those fries?” 

Terry ran past the front of the car, chasing Budda 
Macrae, who was outdistancing him on her skates. 

Steve smiled, took some fries. “Uh, where was I?” 

“We should consider ourselves as adults...” 

“Right, right. Anyway, I thought maybe, before I 
leave, we could agree that... that seeing other people 
while ’'m away can’t possibly hurt, you know?” 

Laurie didn’t look up from her fries, but her mood 
changed like a mask. “You mean dating other people?” 

“I think it would strengthen our relationship. Then 
we'd know for sure that we’re really in love. Not that 
there’s any doubt.” 

He waited a beat, looked at her and smiled, then 
stopped smiling instantly. They listened to the radio 
for an awkward moment. Laurie’s eyes filled and she 
tried hard for control. 
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“I think you’re right,” she said quietly. “I mean, 
we’re not kids any more, and it’s silly to think that 
when we’re three thousand miles apart we shouldn’t be 
able to see other people and go out.” She took off the 
chain with his ring, placed it carefully in her purse. 

“Laurie, now, listen. I didn’t ask for that back. I 
think—” 

“I know. I just sort of think it’s juvenile now. Pll 
keep it at home, it’s less conspicuous there.” 

“You don’t want to wear it?” 

“I didn’t say that. | understand and I’m not upset. I 
mean, I can’t expect you to be a monk or something 
while you’re away.” 

He just looked at her and nodded. The Wolfman 
howled an intro to “Gee” by the Crows, and Laurie 
concentrated on her fries. Terry was still following 
- Budda around. When she delivered an order to a 
couple one car away, Steve caught part of the fast line 
Terry was feeding her: 

“ .,and I have a really sharp record collection. | 
even have ‘Pledging My Love’ by Johnny Ace. 
Anyway, how can you love Nelson when he’s going 
with Marilyn Gator? Since he dumped on you, maybe 
we could—” 

Budda whirled on him. “He didn’t dump on me, you 
little dip.” Her tone changed immediately when she 
saw Steve getting out of his car. “Hi, Steve!” She 
skated away, smiling. 

Terry shoved his hands in his jeans, walked around 
to Steve. “She’s a little conceited—just playing hard to 
get.” 

- “Yeah. Listen, Terry, I want to talk to youabout—” 

“Any time, buddy. I’m your man. Nothing | like 
better than chewing the rug with a pal. You talk, Pll 
listen. I’m all ears.” 

“Shut up.” 

“Sure.” 

“Terry, ’m—I’m going to let you take care of my car 
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while I’m away—at least until Christmas. I’m afraid if I 
leave it with my—” 

Terry had become so deeply moved that he turned 
away. He stared fixedly at the Chevy, formed words 
with his lips, couldn’t speak them. 

“What’s wrong?” Steve asked quietly. 

Still staring at the Chevy, Terry shook his head. 

Steve touched Terry’s arm. “Now listen, only 
thirty-weight Castrol-R. I’ve written the tire pressure 
and stuff on a pad in the glove compartment. You 
listening?” 

Terry nodded mechanically; his eyes were wet. “I 
can’t—believe it.” He walked to the Chevy with Steve 
behind him, moved his right hand over the hood. “I 
don’t know what to say. I’ll love and protect this car 
until death do us part.” He circled the car slowly, 
inspecting it with new eyes. “This is a superfine 
machine. This may even be better than Daryl 
Starbird’s superfleck moonbird. It is better tham Daryl 
Starbird’s.” 

Laurie leaned out the window, watching him, 
realizing that, like the car, she’d be left behind as a fond 
memory. She turned, looked at Steve, who was 
watching her. 

Terry was standing by the grille when Budda skated 
by with an empty tray. He stepped out, blocked her 
way. “Budda, how’d you like to go to the drive-in 
movies with me?” 

The idea was so preposterous that even Budda was 
speechless. She glanced around at the others. “You’ve 
got to be kidding!” 

John Milner strolled up quietly and casually behind 
Terry. 

“Would I kid you about a thing like that?” Terry 
asked. “I want you to know that something happened 
to me tonight that’s going to change everything. I’ve 
got a new car!” 

John grabbed the back pockets of Terry’s low- 
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riding jeans, yanked them down hard. There was 
general hysteria as Terry pulled them up. 

“All right, who’s the wise—?” He turned fast, saw 
John, changed his tune. “Oh, John, verrry funny.” He 
tried to laugh with the others. 

John flipped a thumb toward Budda. “Hey, she do 
that to you?” 

“Let’s get going,” Steve said, laughing. “Seems like 
we’ve spent most of our lives in this parking lot.” 

Terry adjusted his jeans. “Hey, Curt, let’s bomb 
around, I wanna try out my new wheels!” 

“I'd like to, Toad, but I’m going with Steve and 
Laurie to the hop. I’d just slow you down anyway.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” John said. “You're going to 
the hop? The Freshman Hop?” 

“Yeah,” Curt told him. 

John frowned. “Oh, come on, man. That place is for 
kids. You two just got out of there. Don’t go back 
now.” 

“You ain’t got no emotions,” Curt said. 

“Right, right,” Terry agreed. “We’re gonna remem- 
ber all the good times, is what we’re gonna do.” 

Unexpectedly, John became quite serious. “Yeah, 
yeah. Well, listen. You go. Go ahead. You go on over 
there and you remember all the good times you won't 
be having. I ain’t going off to no fancy college. I’m 
stayin’ right here. Havin’ fun, as usual.” He turned, 
walked away quickly, got in his coupe and slammed the 
door. 

Curt followed him over, leaned against the door. 
“What’s the matter, John? Did I say somethin’ wrong? 
I’m sorry.” 

“Ah, man, it’s nothin’.” 

“Well, we'll see you later, okay?” 

“Right.” 

“We'll all do somethin’ together. You know, before 
Steve leaves.” 
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John looked at him suspiciously. “Okay, wait a 
minute. Now, you're not going?” 

“I don’t know.” 

John shook his head, switched on the radio. The 
Wolfman was taking a call from a listener: 

“Wolfman?” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Joe in Little Rock, way down in the Valley.” 

Wolfman seemed astonished. “You callin’ from 
Little Rock, California?” 

“Long distance.” 

“My, my, my. Listen, man, what kind of entertain- 
ment you got in that town?” 

The man hesitated. “All we got is you.” 

John roared his engine and pulled the yellow deuce 
coupe into a screeching, squealing takeoff. The 
headlight beams bounced as he hit the blacktop of G 
Street and hung a sharp right into heavy traffic. 

During the day, G Street was just a long, lazy string 
of used-car lots, small shops, tacky department stores 
and greasy spoons. At night it was transformed into an 
endless parade of flamed, lowered and customed - 
machines rumbling down the one-way slab through the 
heat-drugged little town. Police cars glided ominously 
with the flow of traffic. Couples necked in parked cars. 
Drivers sat in the slouched position of the true Low 
Rider. Over it all was the loud music and lingo of the 
Wolfman. 

John drove effortlessly, smoking, listening to 
“Runaway” -by Del Shannon. After a while, his 
attention was drawn to a ’56 Chevy pacing alongside. 
He nodded. “Hey, Zudo.” 

“Hey, Milner.” E 

“Hey, man, what happened to your flathead?” 

“Huh?” 

“What happened to your flathead?” 

Zudo grinned. “Hey, we been talkin’ about you.” 
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“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. There’s a very wicked ’55 Chevy lookin’ for 
you.” 

John glanced at him. “Yeah, I know.” 

“Watch out for the cop that’s in Jerry’s Cherry.” 

“Yeah. All right, thanks.” John gunned it and 
peeled away. 

Not more than five minutes later, Terry the Toad 
was in a state of absolute euphoria, cruising G Street 
behind the wheel of Steve’s sleek ’58 Chevy for the first 
time. Wide-eyed, alone, he sat low in the seat, adjusted 
his glasses, sang along with the buzz-and-blast music. 
This was it. He’d arrived. His own wheels, at least until 
December, and then—who could say? It was far and 
away the greatest thing that had happened to him in 
seventeen long years of being a short loser. 

A car pulled alongside, kept pace, and a familiar- 
looking kid stuck his head out the window. “Hey, 
Toad.” 

Terry smiled, cool as could be. 

“Is that you in that beautiful car?” 

A casual, modest nod. 

“Jeez,” the kid said. “What a waste of machinery.” 

Terry’s expression changed only slightly as the car 
pulled away. He shrugged, chalked it up to jealousy, 
hummed along with the music. 

Just three blocks behind, Steve was driving Laurie’s 
°58 Edsel, with Curt in the back seat. Laurie was sitting 
near the window and Steve was trying to convince her 
to move over. She finally did. In a practiced motion, 
his arm went around her and she rested her head on his 
shoulder. Curt seemed oblivious to them, gazing out 
the window, hawking the cars, laughing softly as he 
listened to the Wolfman place a telephone call. 

As the phone rang in long buzzes, Wolfman kept up 
his graveled chatter: “Can you dig it? Answer the 
phone, dummy.” 
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Click. “Pinkie’s Pizza.” 

“Uh, yeah, listen, you got any more of those 
secret-agent spyscopes?” 

After a pause, the voice was definitely Italian: “Hit 
parade on the stethoscope?” 

“No. No, the secret agent spyscope, man. That pulls 
in the moon, the sky and the planets...and the 
satellites and the little bitty space men.” 

Another pause. “You must have the wrong number, 
partner.” 

The Wolfman cut into “Why Do Fools Fall in 
Love,” and Curt roared in the back seat. 

As Steve slowed the Edsel to a stop at the next light, 
Curt glanced over at a classic white 256 Thunderbird. 
He sat up quickly. The girl driving the T-bird was 
looking directly at him. Blonde, beautiful, her hair was 
backlit by a used-car lot, making her look almost 
ethereal. Curt didn’t move a muscle, as if afraid of 
scaring her away. She smiled faintly, then said 
something he couldn’t hear. He struggled to lower the 
window. She repeated the words, but he couldn’t hear. 
The light changed. She smiled once more and was 
gone. 

Curt leaned out the window fast. “What? What?” 

Steve pulled ahead. “We didn’t say anything.” 

“Quick! Hang a right!” 

“What? Why?” 

Curt ducked inside, lunged against the front seat. 
“Follow that 7-bird, I’ve just seen a vision! She was a 
goddess! You've got to catch her!” 

“I didn’t see anything.” 

Laurie turned around. “We’re not going to spend 
the night chasing girls for you.” 

“I’m telling you, this was the most perfect, dazzling 
creature I’ve ever seen.” 

“She’s gone,” Steve said. “Forget it.” 

“She spoke to me. She spoke to me right through the 
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window. I think she said, ‘I love you.’” 

Steve and Laurie looked at each other, rolled their 
eyes. 

“That means nothing to you people?” Curt asked. 
“You have no romance, no soul? She—someone wants 
me. Someone roaming the streets wants me! Will you 
turn the corner!” 

But Steve drove straight ahead, past the Acme 
Fallout Shelter parking lot, the prime spot in town for 
girl-watching, where John Milner sat in his deuce 
coupe, watching. A guy in wrap-around dark glasses 
leaned against John’s door. They made comments on 
every third or fourth car that passed, mostly put- 
downs, then picked up on a Studebaker filled with 
laughing girls who looked like winners. 

“Oh-oh!” John said, starting his engine. “Later.” 

His buddy nodded. “Alligator.” 

John switched on his lights, swung out into the 
stream of traffic, took several cars like they were 
standing still, slowed on the right side of the 
Studebaker. A girl in the front seat rolled down her 
window. She was a real looker. 

“Hey, you’re new around here,” John yelled. 
“Where are you from?” 

She flashed a smile. “Turlock.” 

“Turlock? You know a guy named Frank Bartlett?” 

“No. Does he go to Turlock High?” 

John glanced at the road. “Well, he used to. Goes to 
J.C. now.” 

“Do you go to J.C.?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“Oh, wow! Do you know Guy Phillips?” 

“Yeah, sure. I got him in a class.” 

The girl nodded. “He’s so boss.” 

“How’d you like to ride around with me for a 
while?” 

“I’m sorry, I can’t. I’m going steady.” 

“Ah, come on!” 
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“I just can’t.” 

“You're just ridin’ around witha bunch of girls.” He 
shot a glance in back. “Hey, how about somebody else 
in there? Anybody else want to go for a ride?” 

The girls chattered and giggled. The driver tried to 
accelerate ahead, but John stayed alongside with ease. 

“Aw, come on,” he said. “I got plenty of room. It’s 
dangerous to have that many people ina car. Cops see 
ya, you're had. You got nothing to fear, I’m as harmless 
as a baby kitten.” 

A small voice rose above the chatter: “I’ll go. I’ll go.” 

The girl in front leaned out. “Judy’s sister wants to 
ride with you. Is that all right?” 

“Yeah, sure, Judy—her sister, her mother, anybody. 
Ill take ’em all. Listen, we'll go up and stop at that 
light. It'll turn red by the time we get there. All right?” 

The girl told the driver, turned back and nodded. 

John winked at her. “You ever get tired of going 
steady with somebody that ain’t around, I’m up for 
grabs.” 

When they stopped at the’light, a slim girl darted 
from the back of the Studey, ran around the back of 
John’s coupe, opened the door and hopped in fast as 
the light changed. The Studebaker squealed away, and 
John pushed through the gears before turning to smile 
at his pick-up. 

“So, you’re Judy’s little sister.” 

Carol Morrison nodded. She was thirteen years old 
and very cute, dark hair tied in a ponytail, wearing 
jeans, sneakers, and a “Dewey Webber Surfboard” 
T-shirt that hung to her knees. 

John looked slightly panicked. “How old are you?” 

“Old enough. How old are you?” 

“Pm too old for_you.” 

She folded her arms. “You can’t be that old.” 

“Listen, listen. I think you better go back and sit 
with your sister. Hey, uh... where are they, anyway? 
They comin’ back or somethin’? This is a joke, right? 
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This better be a joke, ‘cause I’m not drivin’ you 
around.” 

“But you asked me. What’s the matter? Am I too 
ugly?” On the verge of tears, her voice shook. “Judy 
doesn’t want me with her and now you don’t want me 
with you. Nobody wants me. Even my mother and 
father hate me. Everybody hates me.” 

“No, they don’t. I mean, I don’t know, maybe they 
do. But I don’t. It’s just that you're a little young for 
me.” 

“Iam not! If you throw me out, I'll scream.” 

“Okay, okay, just stay cool. There’s no need to 
scream. We’ll think of something.” He looked at her as 
she wiped her eyes. “It shouldn’t take too long to find 
your sister again.” 

A car pulled up on his left; the horn sounded. “Hey, 
John, you gonna be there tonight?” 

He grabbed Carol by the neck, pushed her head 
down into his lap so she couldn’t be seen, then waved 
casually to his friend cruising alongside. “Hey, yeah, 
cool.” The car pulled away. 

Carol sat up, gave him a long look. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Mud, if anybody sees you.” 

Five cars back, Terry continued to cruise along, 
slouched low and feeling high in his flamboyant 
machine. He adjusted his glasses as he pulled up next to 
two attractive girls ina Ford. After revving his engine 
to get their attention, he motioned for them to roll 
down their window. They flipped him the bird instead. 
He let them pull ahead, then swung over a lane and 
stopped at a red light. To his right was a 56 Ford that 
looked like a good opponent for his first drag; besides, 
the kid driving looked younger than him. 

Terry tapped his horn. “What you got there, kid?” 

“More than you can handle.” 

Terry revved his motor; the kid did the same. 
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Tension mounted as they waited for the light to 
change. The green arrow for the left-turn lane flashed 
on, the car on Terry’s left roared into the turn, and 
before Terry could control his reflexes he shot ahead 
into the intersection while the light remained red. He 
slammed on his brakes, threw it into reverse, backed up 
to the starting position, saw that the kid in the Ford 
was grinning. Flustered and embarrassed, Terry began 
revving his engine again, concentrated intently on the 
red light. 

The caution yellow came on. Rev, revvv, revvvy. 
Green! Terry floored it, shot backward and smashed 
' into a big Buick. Wide-eyed, stunned, he realized he’d 
forgotten to shift back to first. Horns blared in a 
caterwaul as he tried to start the car again. 

A distinguished-looking man walked up to his 
window. “Excuse me, but I think we’ve had an 
accident.” 

Terry was shaking. “Well, I won’t report you this 
time, but next time just watch it, will ya?” 

He started the motor, shifted to first, squealed off in 
a cloud of indignant smoke, leaving the man aghast, as 
kids behind blasted horns and shouted elaborate 
profanities. 

Several blocks away, Terry pulled up in front of a 
used-car lot and jumped out to inspect the damage to 
Steve’s Chevy. From what he could see in the light, 
there was only a small scratch on the fender. He rubbed 
it to no avail, spit on it, rubbed again. A baggy-suited 
car salesman ambled over to him. 

“All right,” the guy began, “I’ll give you five 
hundred twenty-five for her on a practically new 
Corvette. On top of that, I’m going to knock ten 
percent off the low price of this beautiful Vette. I’m 
talking about only ninety-eight dollars down and 
ninety-eight dollars a month. Now, how am | able to 
make you this incredible offer? I’ll tell you. I’m forced 
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to move all the sporty cars off the lot as fast as I can. 
Boss’s orders. He doesn’t want ’em. I think it’s a 
mistake, but what can I do?” 


THE Dewey HiGH SCHOOL Gym was draped 
with crepe that evening, lights half-low, noise high, 
floor jammed with couples, as Herbie and the 
Heartbeats, wearing matching red blazers, rocked into 
a raunchy rendition of their masterpiece: 


“One, two, three, four 

One, two, three, four 
Bah... Bah... Bah... Bah... 
Bah... Bah... Bah... Bah... 
Bah... Bah... Bah... Bah... 
Bah... Bah... Bah... Bah... 
At the hop!” 
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The waxed floor was being pounded and polished 
by hundreds of white-socked feet as a mob of kids 
joined in that ancient rite, the hop. Dozens more on 
wooden bleachers watched the whirling and spinning 
mass of ponytails and ducktails, buttoned-down shirts 
and mid-calf skirts, and cardigan sweaters with little 
belts in the back. : 

Just down the hall, in the girls’ lavatory, Laurie 
stood in front of a long mirror witha line of other girls, 
brushing her hair, gazing rather despondently at her 
face. The girl next to her, Peg Fuller, was trying to 
cheer her up. 

“Hey, why’re you so depressed?” Peg asked quietly. 
“You'll forget him in a week. Listen, after you’re 
elected senior queen you'll have so many boys after 
your bod—” 

“I don’t want to go out with anybody else.” 

“Laurie, I know it’s a drag, but you can’t— 
remember what happened to Evelyn Chelnick? When 
Mike went into the Marines? She had a nervous 
breakdown and was acting so wacky she got run over 
by a bus.” 

“I just wish I could go with him or something.” 

“Laurie, jeez. Come on.” 

Right next door, in the boy’s lavatory, a line of guys 
stood in front of the mirror, working as intently on 
their coiffures as the girls. Ducktails were smoothed, 
glassy waterfalls were primped, the fronts of crew cuts 
were waxed to stand stiff. 

Steve gave himself a cold, clinical look, then glanced 
at Eddie Quentin next to him, who was dabbing 
something on his face. 

“What’s that?” 

Eddie jerked his hand down to hide something. 
“What’s what?” 

Steve grabbed his hand, turned it over, laughed 
when he saw the tube of pimple cream. “Hey, zit 
makeup! Wait till I tell—hey, everybody, Eddie—” 
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“Come on, Steve—don’t. Just cool it.” 

Steve continued to laugh, stopped slowly as he 
looked in the mirror. He inspected something on his 
neck, glanced over at Eddie. “Let me see some of that 
stuff.” 

Eddie handed him the tube. “You leave tomorrow?” 

Steve nodded, dabbed at his neck. 

“You and Laurie engaged yet?” 

“No, but we got it worked out. We’re still going 
together, but we can date other people.” 

Suddenly, a voice shouted, “One, two—three!” 
Steve and Eddie turned to see a guy at every toilet 
hitting the flusher simultaneously, sending a torrent of 
water down the pipes. Within seconds, there was a 
strange metallic rumbling as some of the pipes cracked. 
Water gushed over the floor and everybody crashed for 
the doors, laughing and shoving each other out into the 
hallway. “Cool it,” Steve warned, as a paunchy teacher 
stopped and looked them over. Everyone fanned out 
fast. 

Steve and Eddie spotted Laurie and Peg on the way 
back to the gym. They caught up to them at the 
entrance, as Herbie and his band moaned through a 
slow number, “She’s So Fine.” 

Steve put his arm around Laurie’s shoulder. “Come 
on.” 

“Come on what?” 

“Let’s dance.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Laurie, | want to dance.” 

“Who’s stopping you?” 

Eddie and Peg were right next to them, watching 
and listening. Steve smiled at them as if everything was 
okay. 

He glared at Laurie, spoke under his breath. “I 
thought, since this was our last night together for three 
months, you might want to dance with me.” 

“How sentimental. You'll be back at Christmas.” 
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“I want to dance now, not at Christmas.” He took 
her arm. 

She pulled away. “Get your cooties off me.” 

Eddie and Peg tried not to stare, but it was difficult. 
Steve smiled at them again, then leaned down and 
whispered something to Laurie. 

“Go ahead,” she said out loud. “Slug me, scar my 
face. I wouldn’t dance with you if you were the last guy | 
left in this gym.” 

Obviously getting embarrassed, Eddie turned to 
Peg. “Uh, I think we should dance.” 

“No, this is getting good.” 

“Pll dance with you, Eddie,” Laurie told him. “You 
don’t mind, do you, Peggy?” 

“Not at all.” 

She smiled, took Eddie by the hand, and left Steve 
fuming. 

Peg looked Steve up and down. “Joe College strikes 
out.” 

Steve smirked at her, then watched Laurie and 
Eddie laugh as they joined in “The Stroll.” A hundred 
couples were “strolling” in unison, like some strange 
musical military formation. 

Outside in the long, deserted hallway, the music and 
hand-clapping were muted and somewhat distorted, 
seeming to echo at times. Curt walked along, hands in 
his pockets, blue sneakers silent on the highly polished 
tiles. One last trip down the gray, locker-lined corridor. 
He stopped in front of locker 2127, smiled, spun the 
dial to clear it, then flipped to the familiar combina- 
tion—four left, twenty-seven right, sixty-six left. He 
tried the handle. It didn’t open. Changed already. Well, 
of course, why not? He shrugged, continued walking. 
When he reached the intersection near the gym, he 
heard voices and saw one of his former teachers, Mr. 
Wolfe, surrounded by a small group of admiring (and 
grade-seeking?) girls. Wolfe was about twenty-five, 
quite good-looking as teachers go, and wore kind of 
Ivy League clothes. 
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“Hey, Curtis!” Wolfe called. “Help me, I’m 

surrounded.” 
“You won't dance?” a girl was asking him. “Come 
“No, really,” Wolfe told her. “I'd like to, but I can’t. 
I mean, if old Mr. Simpson came in here and saw me 
dancing with one of you young ladies, I'd be in real 
trouble.” 

They all went, “Ahhhh,” and giggled. 

Wolfe walked toward the exit door, motioned for 
Curt to follow. Just outside the door, a couple of guys 
were skulking around in the shadows, smoking 
cigarettes and laughing. 

“Hey, Warren,” Wolfe snapped. “Come on, gentle- 
men, back inside. Put ’em out, let’s go.” 

When they were gone, Curt grinned, pulled out a 
pack of Marlboros. “Want one?” 

“All right.” He pulled one from the flip-top box. 
“Hey, I thought you'd left.” 

“No, not yet.” Curt slapped his pockets. “No 
matches.” 

Wolfe took out a pack of matches, lit both their 
cigarettes. They walked down a chain-link fence, past 
dark, venetian-blinded classrooms. Even from there, 
they could hear the faint beat of the music. The night 
air was warm and pleasant. Wolfe’s shoes made hollow 
sounds on the pavement. 

“How do I get stuck with dance supervision?” he 
asked. “Will you tell me that?” He took a drag, inhaled 
deeply. “You going back East? Boy, I remember the 
day I went off. Got drunk the night before. Just—” 

“Blotto.” 

“Blotto. Exactly. Barfed on the train all the next 
day.” 

Curt grinned. “Cute. Very cute. Where’d you go 
again?” 

“Middlebury. Vermont. Got a scholarship.” 

“And only stayed a semester.” 

Wolfe nodded, smiled. “One semester. And after all 
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that, 1 came back here.” 

“Why?” 

He shrugged, hesitated. “Decided I wasn’t the 
competitive type. I don’t know. Maybe I was scared.” 

“Well, you know, I might find I’m not the 
competitive type myself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I’m not really sure I’m going.” 

“Hey, now—don’t be stupid, Curtis. Go. Experi- 
ence life. Have some fun.” 

A door opened just ahead, throwing a bright 
triangle of yellow light that narrowed quickly and 
disappeared as the door slammed. 

Silence. Then a girl’s voice: “Bill?” When there was 
no reply, she stepped out of the shadows, squinting. It 
was Jane Offers, one of Wolfe’s students. “] mean— 
Mr. Wolfe. Can I speak to you a minute?” She smiled 
nervously. “Hi, Curt.” 

“Jane.” Curt glanced uncertainly at Wolfe, who 
seemed more than a little embarrassed. 

Wolfe stuck out his hand. “Anyway—good luck, 
Curtis.” 

“Yeah.” Curt shook hands, turned away quickly. 
“I'll see you. Thanks a lot.” He walked back toward the 
gym, trying not to hurry. As he neared the exit door, he 
took a last drag on the cigarette, flicked it out toward 
the lawn, glanced at the dimly lighted parking lot. 

A gleaming white 56 Thunderbird was parked at 
the near end of a row. Curt blinked, started to walk 
toward it almost involuntarily, then broke into a run. 
When he was almost up to it, he saw a blonde in the 
driver’s seat necking with some guy. He slowed, walked 
softly to the driver’s side. The window was open. He 
leaned down and was about to say something when the 
girl swung around, startled. He couldn’t believe it— it 
wasn’t her. The boyfriend glared at him like he was 
some kind ‘of peeping Tom. Curt backed away 
awkwardly, tried to smile, turned and ran. 
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The night lights of Main Street glided across the 
lacquered hood of John’s yellow Ford coupe as he 
continued to search for the Studebaker with Carol’s 
sister. He skimmed around a.corner gracefully, listened 
to the Wolfman introduce a new group, the Beach 
Boys, with “Surfin’ Safari,” tried to ignore Carol’s 
relentless chatter, hoped against hope that none of his 
friends would see her with him. 

“So the next night,” she went on, “we found out 
where they parked and went out with ammunition.” 

“Don’t you have homework or something to do?” 

“No sweat, my mother does it. Anyway, he thought 
he was had. He started the car and couldn’t see through 
the windshield—and zoomed straight into the canal. It 
was a riot. | still got some, so don’t try anything.” She 
grabbed her purse, whipped out.a pressurized can of 
shaving cream and squirted his nose. 

John swiped at his nose, swerved to the left. “Hey, 
watch it, will ya! Jesus Christ, thanks a lot!” He shot an 
angry glance at her. “Hey, drivin’ is a serious business. I 
ain’t havin’ no accidents because of you. Come on, 
don’t give me any grief, I’m warning ya.” 

“Spare me, killer.” She sank into her corner, stuck 
her tongue out quickly, began twisting to the beat of 
“Surfin’ Safari.” 

John turned the radio off. 

“Why'd you do that?” ‘ 

“I don’t like that surfing stuff. Rock’s been going 
downhill ever since Buddy Holly died.” 

“Don’t you think the Beach Boys are boss!” 

“You would, you grungey little twerp.” 

“Grungey? You big weenie, if I had a boyfriend, he’d 
pound you.” 

“Sure.” He glanced in the rear-view mirror. “Oh, 
no! Holstein!” 

Carol turned, saw a police car following them, 
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bubble lights aglow. “Good, a cop. I’m going to tell him 
you tried to kidnap me.” 

He pulled over tv the curb and stopped. “Oh, no. 
No. Hey—” 

“It’s past curfew. I’m going to tell him how old I am, 
my parents don’t know I’m out, and you tried to 
kidnap me. Boy, are you up a creek.” 

He checked the mirror, saw the cop parking behind 
him. “Hey—really, don’t say anything, huh?” 

“If you say, ‘I was a dirty bird, Carol’s not grungey, 
she’s bitchin’.’ Say it or I'll tell him.” 

The cop tapped on John’s window. 

“I was a dirty bird, Carol’s not grungey, she’s 
bitchin’.” 

She nodded. “Okay, I’ll think about it.” 

John rolled down his window. Holstein was only a 
couple of years older than him, but the uniform 
separated them by light-years. 

“Where are you going, Milner?” 

John stared straight ahead. “I’m going home—sir.” 

“Where you been, Milner?” 

“Uh, at the movies—sir.” 

“Milner, you weren’t around the Twelfth and G 
Streets at about eight-thirty, were you?” 

“No, I was at the movies, like I said—sir.” 

Holstein stepped back, looked at the car. “Uh-huh. 
Milner, the reason I stopped you was because the light 
on your license plate is out.” He flipped open his ticket 
book. “I’m gonna have to cite you for that. And 
Milner, the front end of this... this... this thing you’re 
driving looks a little low.” 

“Oh, no, sir. It’s twelve and a_ half inches. 
Regulation size. Now, it’s been checked several times. 
You can check it if you like, sir.” 

The fact that John refused to look at him, as usual, 
made Holstein burn. He leaned in close. “Look, 
Milner.” 
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John continued to stare straight ahead. “Yes, sir.” 

“You can’t fool with the law.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We know that was you tonight. We have an 
excellent description of this car. I could run you in 
right now and I could make it stick. But I’m not gonna 
do that, Milner, you know why?” 

John shook his head at the windshield. 

“Because I want to catch you in the act. And when I 
do, I’m gonna nail you, but good.” He filled in the 
ticket fast, dropped it in John’s lap, walked back to his 
patrol car. “Happy birthday, Milner.” 

When he was out of earshot, John answered. 
“Thank you—creep.” 

Carol was staring at him. “You're a regular J.D.” 

He handed her the ticket. “Here, file that in the 
glove compartment over there.” 

She opened the glove compartment, looked amazed 
when she saw a huge pile of similar tickets. The police 
car roared past. Scowling, John gunned his engine, 
pulled back into the stream of traffic. When he saw 
Terry driving Steve’s 58 Chevy in the slow lane, he tore 
past in a yellow blur. 

Terry recognized the car, of course, and even caught 
a glimpse of the girl. That’s what he needed to make his 
first night perfect—a girl. Almost any girl. He 
continued to cruise the slow lane, watched the 
sidewalks, listened to “See You in September.” About 
five minutes later, he downshifted, stopped for a red 
light, glanced around. A very mean-looking black ’55 
Chevy—blown, scooped and slicked—pulled up next 
to him. The driver, Bob Falfa, had a gum-chewing 
girlfriend sitting almost on top of him. Terry was still in 
the mood for his first drag, so he revved his engine in 
challenge. 

Falfa didn’t even look at him, just revved his engine 
once. It sounded like a cross between a Boeing 707 and 
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a SuperChief. Terry quit revving immediately. In- 
stantly. 

Falfa’s girlfriend looked over with a snotty grin, 
chewing like crazy. “Ain’t he neat?” 

“Hey,” Falfa yelled over. “You know a guy around 
here with a yellow deuce coupe—supposed to be hot 
stuff?” 

“You mean John Milner?” 

Falfa nodded slowly. 

“Hey, nobody can beat him, man. He’s got the 
fastest—” 

“I ain't nobody, dork. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Hey, you see this Milner, you tell him I’m lookin’ 
for him, huh? Tell him I aim to blow him off the road.” 

The girlfriend gave another snotty smile. “Ain’t he 
neat?” 

The light changed. There was another incredible 
scream as Falfa exploded into the night, leaving Terry 
to stare through his smoke. He pushed at the 
nose-piece of his glasses, cleared his throat, accelerated 
at a prudent speed. 

As the Wolfman howled an intro to “Almost 
Grown,” Terry glided along slowly, checking for any 
possible action on the sidewalks. He passed a steaming 
rear-end collision at an intersection, where two guys 
and two girls were all yelling. Then, suddenly, he 
spotted a girl—walking—alone. His mouth opened in 
amazement as he slowed to a crawl. She was young, 
blonde, had a body built to fantasy specifications, 
poured into a spaghetti-strap dress. 

“What a babe!” he said softly. “What a bitchin’ 
babe. And Wolfman, baby, she’s all mine.” 

He roared the powerful engine, but she ignored him. 
As he passed her, he picked up speed, hung a right, 
‘gunned it, hung another right up a parallel street, 
another right, and then the final turn to start his second 
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approach. He whipped out his comb, touched up the 
ducktail, then settled down into a comfortable slouch. 

After clearing his throat, he tested his best low 
voice: “Okay, honey, here I come—James Dean lives!” 

Nearing her, he hit the clutch, roared the engine 
three times, and then—disaster. She passed behind 
some rough-looking dudes on motorcycles parked 
along the curb. One especially vicious biker turned to 
stare down Terry as he passed. The others, hooting and 
|hollering, concentrated on the girl. 

Terry figured he had no alternative but to circle the 
block again. Hang a right, hang a right, hang a right, 
hang a right, finally back for the third approach. “Stay | 
cool, honey,” he said in a graveled tone. “Don’t let 
those creeps bug you. Wolfman, please don’t let those 
creeps bug her... please.” 

She’d walked clear of the bikers by then and was 
moving along at a good clip, past a lighted department 
store that revealed all he wanted to see: Thick blonde 
hair worn in a curly bouffant, white cardigan, 
vertical-striped dress swirling just above the knees, 
sexy flats. He eased it alongside this time, decided to 
forget the rev bit, kept it at a real crawl. She didn’t 
glance over even once. 

He turned off the radio, lowered his voice. “Hi. 
Hello. Buerias noches?” Nothing. “Need a lift?” Zero. 
“Nice night for a walk.” Zilch. “Do you know John 
Milner? Curt Henderson? Sure you wouldn’t like a ride 
somewhere?” Never even broke stride. “Did anyone 
ever tell you that you look just like Connie Stevens?” 

For some reason, that stopped her dead. She even 
turned. Terry was so surprised, he hit the brakes, 
bounced hard against the wheel. 

“You do!” he said quickly. “I mean it! Just like 
Connie Stevens. I met her once.” 

She held her white purse with both hands. “For 
real?” 
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“Yeah. At a Dick Clark roadshow.” 

She walked slowly toward the car. “Y ou really think 
I look like her?” 

“No kidding, I mean I’m not just feeding you a line. 
You look like Connie Stevens. What’s your name?” 

“Debbie. I always thought I looked like Sandra 
Dee.” 

“Oh, yeah—well, you look a lot like her, too.” 

She walked around to his side. “Tl is is your car?” 

“Yeah. I’m Terry the—they call me Terry the Tiger.” 

“It’s really tough-looking.” 

“What school you go to?” 

“Dewey. Can it lay rubber?” 

“Oh, yeah, it’s got a three twenty- seven Chevy mill 
with six Strombergs.” 

She looked inside. “Wow—bitchin’ tuck and roll. I 
just love the feel of tuck-and-roll upholstery.” 

“You do?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, come on in—I’ll let you feel it. | mean, you 
can touch it if you want.” He shook his head, knew it 
was coming out wrong. “I mean the upholstery, you 
know?” 

“Okay.” 

Elated, Terry climbed out fast; she slid gracefully in 
the driver’s side. When he swung back in and slammed 
the door, she was sitting right next to him—like a real 
date should. 

“Peel out,” she said. 

“What?” 

“Peel out. I love it when guys peel out.” 

Terry nodded, checked his clutch, revved the engine 
to a high-pitched whine, blasted off like a pro: Tires 
squealing, burning, smoking, body crouched, fishtail- 
ing, nearly hitting a parked car, finally straightening 
out to rip down Main Street. The transformation from 
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Toad to Tiger was complete. For the first time in his 
life, Terry knew how it felt to have the world by the tail 
on a downhill drag. 


“hy 


SWELTERING IN THE HEAT of the brightly 
lighted stage, Herbie and the Heartbeats were “taking 
five,” looking tough for the girls—faces dripping, ties 
pulled down, red jackets open, while the student-body 
secretary made announcements at the mike, her voice 
soft and sometimes lost in the murmur of conversa- 
tions from the crowded floor. It was 10:15, the hop was 
coming to an end, only a few dances left, and for most 
of the couples it would bea relief to grab some fresh air, 
climb in cars and split for the action onG Street, Main, 
Mel’s, or more private surroundings. Saturday night 
was still young. 

“We want to thank Herbie and the Heartbeats,” the 
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secretary was saying, raising her voice now. “A great 
band, and they came all the way from Stockton. Let’s 
hear it!” Cheers, whistles, applause and catcalls. “And 
we want to thank Darby Langdon, who did all these 
neat decorations.” Brief, polite applause, a few 
whistles. “Now, the next dance is gonna be a snowball, 
and leading it off is last year’s class president, Steven 
Bolander, and this year’s head cheerleader, Laurie 
Henderson.” 

The gym exploded with cheers as a blue spotlight 
moved slowly over the crowd and stopped on Steve 
and Laurie, who were still arguing, but couldn’t be 
heard over the noise. Laurie squinted in the strong 
light, took Steve’s arm and ushered him to the center of 
the floor. Everyone moved back, surrounded them, 
giving them center court. A record needle scratched 
and “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” boomed out far too 
loud, was softened quickly. All talking stopped and all 
eyes were on the soon-to-be-separated couple, dancing 
alone, very close. For their part, Steve and Laurie were 
still arguing, whispering in each other’s ears, trying to 
smile. 

“You think I care if you go off?” Laurie hissed, head 
tucked into his shoulder. “You think I’m going to crack 
up or something? Are you conceited!” 

“Quit—quit pinching! I don’t know why I ever 
started taking you out in the first place.” He moved her 
right hand from the tucked-under-the-chin position 
and put it around him in a bear hug. 

“You take me out? When we first met, you didn’t 
have enough sense to take the garbage out. Jasked you 
out, remember?” 

“Whadaya mean, you asked me out!” 

“Backwards Day—remember? If I’d waited for you 
to ask me—! Even after that, you didn’t call me for 
about two weeks.” 

“I was busy.” 
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“You were scared. Dave Obolet told me. Then, 
when you did ask me out, you didn’t kiss me for three 
dates.” ; 

“Well, | was—” 

“Scared. Jim Kaylor told me. I even asked my father 
why you hadn’t kissed me.” 

“Your father? Great!” 

“He said he thought you were bright and you’d 
probably think of kissing me after a while.” 

Steve moaned, closed his eyes. 

“You didn’t, of course. J had.to. Remember that 
picnic?” 

He nodded. “Out at the canyon?” 

“Oh, boy! You can’t remember anything. The first 
one, up at the lake. That was the first time you kissed 
me. | practically had to throw myself at you.” 

“I remember.” 

After dancing in silence for a while, Laurie beeen to 
cry, hating herself for it, fighting for control. 

Steve’s voice softened. “What’s wrong?” 

“Leave me alone.” 

Halfway through the number, the spotlight was 
turned off and all the other couples started to dance. 
Steve and Laurie held each other tightly, hardly 
moving at all, then he took her head from his shoulder 
and kissed her. They circled slowly, still kissing, untila 
short, totally bald teacher, Mr. Kroot, came over and 
poked Steve in the side. 

“All right, Bolander, break it up,” he said. “You 
know the rules. You and your panting girlfriend want 
to do that, you'll have to go someplace else.” He gave 
them a disgusted look and started to go. 

“Hey, Kroot!” Steve called. 

The man turned, surprised by the omission of the 
“Mr. ” 

Steve kept his voice loud. sy don’t you go kissa 
duck!” 
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Kroot came back wide-eyed. “What? What’d you 
say?” 

“I said, go kiss a duck, marblehead.” 

Couples nearby stopped dancing to watch, stunned, 
which started a chain-reaction. 

Kroot looked flabbergasted. “Bolander, you’re— 
suspended. Y ou’re—don’t even come in Monday. You 
are out!” A 

Steve waited a beat, smiling. “I graduated last 
semester.” 

Nailed, humiliated, caught with his authority down, 
Kroot stood there blinking, starting to form words, 
changing his mind. Finally, he just turned and stormed 
off. Steve, Laurie, and everyone watching all laughed 
softly at first, then louder, then they were howling. 

Steve moved Laurie toward the bleachers. “Get 

your shoes. Let’s go before we get thrown out.” 

_ The parking lot was still fairly quiet, with only an 
occasional car pulling out. Curt was leaning against 
Laurie’s locked ’58 Edsel, hands in his pockets, looking 
at the stars, listening to the distant music from the gym, 
as he’d been doing for over an hour, trying to make a 
final decision about leaving with Steve tomorrow. The 
Moose Lodge check was in his pocket, he was packed, 
all the preparations had been made. They had 
reservations on the 8:15 a.m. flight. He hadn’t even told 
his parents about his doubts. But they were strong 
doubts and they’d been growing for months. 

His attention was distracted by the sound of girls’ 
voices nearby. A car door opened and slammed, a 
motor started, headlight beams made long yellow 
patterns on the blacktop. He heard someone walk 
toward him. 

“What’re you doing?” a girl’s voice asked. “Stealing 
hubcaps?” 

Wendy, a pretty, dark-haired former girlfriend, 
walked out of the shadows, stood next to him, leaned 
against the car. 
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“Hey, Wendy.” He was genuinely glad to see her. 
“How you been?” : 
“Fine. Great. How you been?” 

A horn honked and the headlights of a small car 
pulled up. 

Wendy turned, waved. “I’m coming, wait a sec.” She 
smiled at Curt, spoke quietly. “Bobbie Tucker. She’s 
got her car. Hey, I thought you were going away to 
school.” : 

“Ah, maybe... maybe.” 

“Same old Curt. All the time we were going 
together, you never knew what you were doing.” She 
bit her lower lip, glanced at the car. 

“Where you going?” 

“Nowhere.” 

He smiled, hesitated. “Mind if I come along?” 

“Okay.” 

They walked to the car, a °57 Volkswagen, climbed 
in—Curt in back, and puttered slowly out of the lot. 
Bobbie had the radio on and Curt asked her to turn it 
up a little. Wolfman Jack was taking a phone call from 
someone: 

“Hello, Wolfman.” The boy’s voice sounded scared. 

Wolfman barked back fast: “Who's this?” 

“This is Weird Willard.” : 

“Hold on a minute, let me get my pants off. You 
understand?” 

“What?” ; 

Wolfman made straining sounds deep in his throat. 
“I got em down around my knees, man. Wear these 
tight pants. Can’t get em down all the way. All right, 
I’m gonna do my little dance now, man.” He broke into 
an insane Indian war chant that segued into “Little 
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Darlin’. 


Tooling along Main, Terry not only looked cool 
now, he was cool, singing along with the radio, Debbie 
close beside him. Several times, he tried ever so 
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nonchalantly to put his arm around her, but by the 
time he managed it, he always had to shift. Each time 
he stopped for a red light, he glanced at her, absorbing 
details. In the soft flashes of light, her complexion was 
flawless, eyelashes thick and dark, full lips drawn intoa 
pleasant smile, blonde hair incredibly lustrous, held 
back by a narrow ribbon tied in a bow. She wore a 
necklace with a delicate gold pendant in the shape of a 
heart, and her dress, under the open white cardigan, 
had blue stripes printed with little yellow daisies all the 
way down. In the heat, her perfume was penetrating. 

“I go to Dewey, too, you know,” he told her. 

“IT never seen you.” 

“I bug out a lot. When I graduate I’m going to join 
the Marines.” 

“They got the best uniforms. But what if there’s a 
war?” 

“With the bomb, who’s going to start it? We'd all 
blow up together. Anyway, I'd rather be at the front. 
I’m like the—rather be where the action is, you know? 
Once | got in a fight with—” 

“I love Eddie Burns.” 

Terry paused, trying to figure out where their 
conversation went. “Eddie Burns—oh, yeah, Eddie 
Burns. I met him once too.” 

“You really think I look like Connie Stevens? I like 
her. Tuesday Weld is too much of a beatnik, don’t you 
think?” 

“Yeah, beatniks are losers.” 

“Who do you like? I mean, singers and stuff.” 

Slowly, he maneuvered his arm around her. “Ah, 
gee, I like most of the people you like.” 

She put her head on his shoulder. “That’s nice. We 
got a lot in common.” Quickly, easily, she placed her 
hand on his thigh. “Know what I’d like more than 
anything in the world right now?” 

He swallowed hard, but managed an inquisitive 
smile. 
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“I'd love a double Chubby Chuck,” she said softly. 
“Isn’t that what you’d like more than anything else 
right now?” 

“Sure.” He took a deep breath, exhaled slowly, 
hung a right and headed for Mel’s. The breeze felt 
good. 

At that hour, the endless chrome-flashing parade in 
and out of Mel’s had long since shifted into high gear. 
Terry had to cruise around a while before he could find 
a parking space. He eased the Chevy in slowly, aligning 
his window perfectly with the metal pole holding the 
big intercom speaker with the menu on top. Still, he 
had to lean out a bit awkwardly to press the button and 
order: 

“A double Chubby Chuck, a Mexicali Chili Barb, 
two orders of French fries—” He frowned, trying to 
remember. 

“And two cherry Cokes,” Debbie shouted. 

The intercom clicked and a garbled voice squeaked 
back: “Ark, wark, dork.” 

Terry-pressed the button. “Now, wait a minute. 
What?” 

“Ark, wark, dork.” 

“Yeah, right. Cool.” He leaned back, smiled at 
Debbie. “A comedian.” 

As they talked softly, waiting for their orders, a 
tough-looking guy in a dark T-shirt appeared at her 
window. 

“Hey, Deb. How’s my soft baby?” 

She smirked. “Beat it, Vic. I’m not your baby.” 

“Oh, come on, honey. So I never called you back. 
I’ve been—you know, busy.” 

“Three weeks. Besides, it only took one night for me 
to realize that if brains were dynamite, you couldn’t 
blow your nose.” 

“Look who’s talkin’. Who’s the wimp you’re hangin’ 
out with now, Einstein?” 

“Tiger happens to be very intelligent. Unlike you.” 
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“Hey, now—” Terry’s voice cracked. “Hey, now, 
buddy, the lady obviously doesn’t—” 

“Look, creep, you want a knuckle sandwich?” 

“Uh, no, ’m—” 

“Then shut your smart mouth! I'll call ya, Deb, 
some night when I’m hard up.” 

“I won’t be home.” : 

Vic made a loud kiss-off noise as he walked away. 

“Weird guy,” Terry said. 

“He isn’t a friend of mine; he’s just a stupid jerk. 
That’s why I like you, you’re different.” 

“I am? You really think I’m intelligent?” 

She smiled, snuggled close and whispered in his ear. 
“Yeah. And Ill bet you’re smart enough to get us some 
brew.” 

“Brew?” 

“Yeah.” She kissed him on the mouth. 

“Brew—oh, yeah, sure, brew! Liquor! This place is 
too crowded anyway.” 

He started the engine, hit the lights, threw it in 
reverse, backed out fast, squealing as he turned, 
slammed it into first, headed for G Street. The car hop 
skated out with their order, stood in the empty parking 
space. 


Alone in the shadowy back seat of the Volkswagen, 
Curt studied Wendy’s profile in the changing light, 
remembering how they’d met and how good it'd been 
for almost a year. She tossed back her dark hair with 
the familiar shake of her head and glanced at him, her 
left arm on the seat. back, tapping her fingers to 
“Peppermint Twist.” He held her gaze and wondered 
how ’she’d react if he asked her to come in back. When 
she turned to Bobbie and started a conversation, he 
decided against it, concentrated on the cruising cars. 

A few minutes later, he saw the white Thunderbird 
up ahead. Just a glimpse as it accelerated, passed 
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several cars and disappeared in traffic, but it was the 
same one, a ’56, no question, and he shot bolt-upright 
against the front seat, pointing. 

“Follow that white T-bird!” 

Bobbie was confused. “What—?” 

“The white 7-bird, up three or four—pass this guy!” 

“Get your hand away—I don’t see it!” 

“There, see the white? Speed up, you’re losing her!” 

“Quit shouting in my ear!” 

“Cut around him, cut around him.” 

Bobbie swerved, cut around an old dagoed Dodge, 
picked up speed in the fast lane. Several cars ahead, the 
T-bird shot into the slow lane, hung a skidding right 
around a corner. 

“There!” Curt yelled. “Hang a right, over there!” 

Bobbie swung back to the slow lané, gota loud horn 
blast from the car she cut off, momentarily lost control, 
sideswiped the curb. She downshifted madly, but 
mis-clutched; the beetle lugged forward, stalled in the 
parking lane. 

Curt fell back in the seat. “You lost her!” 

“What’s wrong with you?” Wendy snapped. “You 
know Bobbie gets nosebleeds when she’s upset.” 

“I do not!” Bobby said. “You shut up!” 

“Lost her agam.” Suddenly, the whole thing struck 
Curt as funny. “Ah, Wendy, my old love, come back 
here and console me.” 

“Eat your heart out. Who was she, anyway?” 

“I don’t know, but I’m going to find out.” 

“T know her,” Bobby announced. Then she just sat 
there in silence, narrowing her eyes to the cars cruising 
by in the slow lane, making Curt sweat it out, enjoying 
it. 

Finally, Curt broke. “Okay, come on! Who is she?” 

“You know Mr. Beeman? He owns Hepcat Jewel- 
ers. 

“Yeah.” 
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“Well, she’s his wife.” 

He sat forward. “But she was young and beautiful 
and cruising. You’re thinking of someone else.” 

“Mr. Beeman is not that old.” 

Again, he almost felt like laughing. “What cruel fate 
keeps me from my true love? How am I ever going to 
meet her?” : 

Wendy smiled at him, spoke to Bobbie. “Did you 
know that my ex is going to become a presidential aide? 
It’s supposed to be a secret, but his big ambition in life 
is to shake hands with President Kennedy. How are 
you going to accomplish that at J.C.?” 

“Maybe I’ve grown up,” he said softly. “Maybe I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

She considered that. “Maybe you don’t think you 
can do it.” . 

“Maybe you should shut up.” 

“Maybe I will...and maybe I won't.” 

He patted the seat next to him. “Why don’t you 
move your bod into aft chamber, where we might 
discuss this in private?” 

She thought about it, glanced at Bobbie, opened the 
door, pulled back the seat. “Well, slide over, I’m not 
sitting on your lap.” 

Bobbie started the engine, waited for a break in the 
traffic, then puttered into the slow lane. She glanced in 
the rear-view mirror, saw Curt put his arm around 
Wendy. When she looked at the station wagon directly 
ahead, two pairs of feet were dancing against the back 
window. 

The radio was playing “Barbara Ann” when Curt 
finally turned Wendy’s head and kissed her. They 
necked for a while and were breathing hard when she 
pulled away and looked out the window. 

“I’ve been silly,” she told him quietly. “I’m glad 
you're going to stay. Maybe we’ll have some classes 
together.” 

“Maybe.” 
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“Look!” Bobbie said. “There’s Kip Pullman! He’s so 
neat.” 

Wendy turned and leaned forward, laughing. Curt 
remained serious, kept his eyes on her face. 

Bobbie increased her speed. Pullman was alone ina 
white 60 Ford Sunliner, top down, longish blond hair 
blowing in the breeze. 

“Do you know Kip?” Bobbie asked Curt. 

“Huh? Yeah, I know him.” 

“Talk to him when we go by.” 

“What you want me to say?” 

“Anything. I just want to meet him.” 

As they pulled up next to the Sunliner, Curt leaned 
forward and yelled out of Bobbie’s window: “Kip, 
baby, what’s up?” 

“Henderson, long time no see. Whadaya been 
doing?” 

“Not much. Just wanted to let you know that 
Bobbie here is hopelessly in love with you and trembles 
at the sight of your rippling biceps.” 

Bobbie swerved the car away fast, took the next 
corner in a skid, stopped on a dime at the curb. “You 
creep!” She swung around, started flailing at Curt with 
her purse. 

Curt laughed, held his arms in front of his face. 
“Help, wait! Joke, joke—Bobbie, remember your 
nosebleeds!” 

“Get out—get out of my car! I hate you!” 

He moved fast. “Excuse me. Ouch, Wendy! I gotta 
go now.” 

Wendy was laughing and pushing him as he climbed 
over her and opened the door. She got out after him, 
slid in front. He closed the door, leaned against it, and 
they both stopped laughing. 

“Its really a good junior college,” she told him. 
“Might be just what you need now.” 

“Might be.” 

“Hope I see you at registration. Call me if you want. 
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Nice seeing you again.” 

“See you.” 

Curt watched the VW pull away, then walked the 
few steps to the corner of Main, wondering how he’d 
get back to his Citroen deux-chevaux in Mel’s parking 
lot. He stood on the curb, glanced left and right, 
hoping to see someone he knew. After a few minutes, 
he gave up on that, started walking toward Mel's, his 
thumb out for a hitch. 

Then he saw the white T-bird again, headed in the 
opposite direction—west—across two lanes of traffic. 
Again, almost involuntarily, he found himself running 
toward it, this time dangerously, across the two 
eastbound lanes, dodging cars that were blowing horns 
and slamming on brakes. When he reached the solid 
white line in the center, the T-bird had passed him, so 
he sprinted down the line, oblivious to more horns and 
cars swerying to miss him. But the T-bird was gone, 
swallowed up in traffic, far ahead. He slowed, fighting 
for breath, then stopped, hands on hips, a solitary 
figure in the middle of the street. Cars slowed and kids 
rubbernecked as they went by him. 


Over on G Street, where traffic was even thicker, 
John was reaching a point of desperation, still looking 
for the Studebaker with Carol’s sister. Carol was 
having the time of her life. As the Wolfman howled an 
intro to “Who Wrote the Book of Love,” she slid back 
in the seat, propped her feet up against the dash. John 
reached over and knocked them off immediately. 

She scowled at him. “I’m so thirsty I could die. Just 
a little ten-cent Coke to wet my whistle. It won’t takea 
minute, I can drink it in the—” 

He hit the brakes suddenly, then leaned over and 
opened her door. “Why don’t you just get out and get 
one then! So long, good-bye, hasta lumbago.” 

She stared at him in the dim light, shaken, looking 
her age,.and her eyes filled almost immediately. 
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John couldn’t take it. “All right, one Coke, and then 
home.” 

She slammed the door, delighted. “Isn’t it great the 
way I can cry whenever I want? A lot of people can’t do 
that, but Vicki showed me how. I bet you can’t cry.” 

“Don’t count on it. I may surprise you any minute.” 

When he reached Mel’s, it was jammed to capacity, 
and he had to cruise around at least three or four 
minutes, cursing, before he found a space among the 
rows of dazzling cars. He swung in fast, cutting off 
another car with the same space in mind, shut off the 
motor, leaned out and hit the intercom button. 

“One ten-cent Coke. Is ice extra?” 

Click. “Ark, wark, dork. Nope.” 

“All right, ice.” 

“Thanks for nothing.” Carol looked around, sat up 
straight, hoping to be seen. “Oh, rats, I thought some 
of my friends might be here.” 

“Probably a couple of weeks past their bedtime.” 

She pointed. “Wait, there’s Dee Dee. Hope she sees 
me.” 

“Oh, no, Dee Dee.” He slumped down in his seat. 

As they waited, a long line of cars coasted past, 
some looking for spaces, others just looking. Occasion- 
ally, someone recognized John’s car and yelled a 
greeting, although they could only see the top of his 
head. When the car hop skated over with the Coke, he 
gave her exactly ten cents, sat up and started the 
engine. As he was putting it in gear, a couple appeared 
at his window, Al and Linda. 

Al leaned in. “Hiya, John. Hey, if I brought my 

“Mopar by the shop on Monday, would you have time 
to spot weld the bumper bracket?” 

“Gotta be before noon.” 

“Sure. Hey, have you met Linda?” 

“No. Hi. Uh, this is my, uh, cousin, Carol. I’m kinda 
babysitting tonight.” 

“Babysitting!” Carol slugged him on the arm; he 
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grabbed her wrist as she started to swing again. 

“Hey—watch it, will ya?” He turned then, smiled at 
Al. “Been hittin’ me all night. Kids’ll be kids, you 
know.” 

Carol struggled to hit him again and spilled the full 
cup of Coke all over the car—dashboard, seat, wheel, 
floor and herself. 

John shoved her roughly against the door. “Watch 
out, will you! Look what—why don’t you grow up!” 
Catching himself, he glanced at Al again, tried to smile, 
couldn’t pull it off. “We don’t get along too well. It’s 
been like this—” 

“You spastic creep!” Hurt, about to really cry this 
time, Carol opened the door, jumped out, ran across _ 
the lot toward G Street. 

Clearly embarrassed in front of Al and Linda, John 
shut off the engine, grabbed a rag from the glove 
compartment. “We don’t get along too well. You know 
what cousins are like.” 

“Yeah,” Al said. “Well, I'll see you Monday before 
noon.” 

When they were gone, John began wiping the wheel, 
dash and seat, muttering, far more pissed off at himself 
than at Carol. He looked back in the direction she ran, 
felt terrible when he thought of her walking around 
alone in the street. Cursing softly, he threw the rag in 
the glove compartment, started the motor and backed 
out quickly. 

When he finally caught up to her three blocks away, 
walking quickly along the dimly lighted sidewalk, she 
was being followed closely by a ’59 Ford full of guys. 
He turned off the radio, heard them calling to her, felt 
suddenly very angry, shot past them fast, pulled over 
and stopped. The Ford stopped right behind him and 
the guys kept calling out to her. 

Carol paused then, standing with her arms crossed, 
considering the situation. In the soft light, she could’ve 
passed for seventeen, and she looked very cute in her 
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long T-shirt, jeans and sneakers. Decision made, she 
ran over and climbed in with John. He peeled out, 
yellow deuce coupe crouched and squealing. 

Carol smiled happily, eating it up. “Hi, cousin, 
how’s your bod?” 


THE LIGHTED WINDOWS OF the Scenic Liquor 

Store on Main threw wide bands of pale yellow across 
the cracked, indelibly stained sidewalk, and the 
overhead neon sign pulsated in a steady red rhythm. 
Terry pulled into the small parking lot, stopped in a 
space against the wall, kept his motor running as he 
considered his battle plan. He turned down the 
music—Maybe Baby” by Buddy Holly—and looked 
at Debbie. 

“You have an ID?” she asked. 

“No, but no sweat. What’ll it be—beer, little wine?” 

“If you could get some Old Harper, I’d give youa 
French kiss.” 
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“Old Harper, r-r-right.” 

He killed the lights and motor, gave her an okay sign 
with his fingers, got out confidently and walked to the 
door. When he saw his shadow on the sidewalk, he 
paused, shoved his hands in his pockets and squinted in 
the window, clearing his throat, testing his voice. It was. 
okay. Adjusting his glasses, he stepped toward the 
door, hesitated when the headlights of a car flashed 
past and pulled into the lot. A door slammed hard and 
heavy footsteps approached. It was a middle-aged man 
in a dark business suit. 

Terry nodded, smiled. “Excuse me, sir, while you’re 
in there—I mean, since you’re going in anyway, I 
wonder if—?” 

“Yes, son?” 

“Could you...? Sir, could you give me the time?” 

The man turned his watch to the light. “Why, sure, 
it’s a quarter to twelve.” 

“Great. Quarter to twelve. Thanks a lot.” 

A bell on the door tinkled as the man went in. Terry 
watched him through the window, then reached in his 
right front pocket, pulled out a small wad of dollar bills 
and some change, counted it carefully. He heard 
footsteps, turned to see an older man approaching the 
door, white-haired, unshaven, poorly dressed. Peeling 
off a couple of bills, he stepped over to the guy, full of 
confidence this time. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I lost my ID in—ina flood, and 
I'd like to get some old Harper, hard stuff. Would you 
mind buying a bottle for me?” 

The old guy smiled, blinked, seemed to have trouble 
focusing on Terry. “Why, certainly. I lost my wife, 
too—her name wasn’t Idy, though, and it wasn’t ina 
flood, but I know what you—” 

“Thanks, here’s enough for a pint.” 

Smiling, the man took the money, tried to pull 
himself together a little, opened the door slowly and 
went in. Terry darted to the side of the building, waved 
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to Debbie in the car, gave her the okay sign. He went 
back, glanced in the window, folded his arms, began 
humming “Maybe Baby.” The man in the dark 
business suit came out, holding a bag. 

Terry smiled awkwardly. “Hi. Still quarter to 
twelve.” 

“Right-o. ’Night.” 

The white haired guy was next and Terry studied his 
profile as he ordered, pointing to the shelves of bottles 
behind the store owner. He wondered if he should give 
the old guy a tip. Maybe he’d let him keep whatever 
change there was. Sure, why not? He’d earned it. Then 
he saw the owner setting four bottles of cheap wine on 
the counter. What was happening didn’t hit him until 
he saw the old guy counting out his money and the 
owner starting to put the bottles in a bag. 

Terry waved his arms, trying to get the old man’s 
attention, then shouted through the window. “Hey, no! 
Not wine! Hey!” 

The owner turned, saw him waving. Instantly, Terry 
ducked to the side of the building. He waited, eyes on 
the front door. When the old guy didn’t come out after 
a minute or so, he walked to the side of the window, 
glanced in. The old guy was gone. He couldn’t believe 
it. He stood in front of the window, cupped his hands 
to his eyes. The store owner was alone, reading 
something on the counter. 

Confidence buoyed by anger now, Terry yanked 
open the door, was momentarily startled by the bell, 
recovered quickly and walked to the counter. Country- 
and-western music played softly. 

“Hi there,” he said in a low voice. “Uh, say, was 
there an old man in here a minute ago?” 

The owner, a husky man with gray hair parted down 
the center, was reading a news magazine. “Yeah. He 
went out the back.” He turned a page, glanced up. 
“You want something?” 

Terry looked around. “Uh, yeah. Let me have a 
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Three Musketeers, uh, and a ball point pen there, a 
comb, a pint of Old Harper, couple of flashlight 
batteries and some of this beef jerky.” 

The owner went to work quickly, plunking all the 
items on the counter. He rang them up on the cash 
register as he placed them in a bag, paused when he 
came to the pint of Old Harper. “Okay, you got an ID 
for the liquor?” 

“A what? Oh, sure.” Terry felt around in his front 
and back pockets. “Oh, nuts, I left it—I left it in the 
car.” 

“Sorry, you'll have to get it before—” 

“Well, I can’t. I also—uh, forgot the car.” 

The man gave him a look, put the bottle back on the 
shelf, rang up the total. “Comes to two thirty-five.” 

Terry gave him three dollars, put the change in his 
pocket, grabbed the bag and walked out slowly, trying 
to figure out what to tell Debbie. When he reached the 
car, she scooted over to his window, smoking a 
cigarette, looking excited. 

“You get it, you get it?” 

He handed her the bag, leaned against the window. 

“You got it. You got it!” She searched through the 
bag, cigarette in her mouth. “You didn’t get it. Why 
didn’t you get it?” 

“Ah, well, I needed some things and | thought as 
long as I was in there—look, Debbie, can you loan mea 
couple of dollars?” 

She snapped the cigarette out of her mouth. “What? 
Are you for real? Come on. Girls don’t pay, guys pay.” 

“Yeah, well, see—I’ve only got a fifty and he doesn’t 
have change.” 

“Well, I can’t believe this.” She grabbed her 
handbag, took the money from a squeeze-open plastic 
change purse. “I really cannot believe this. Here.” 

Terry smiled weakly, thanked her, walked back to 
try his luck in front of the store again. He didn’t have to 
wait long. A young, heavy-set guy in jeans and a sport 
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shirt with two very wide stripes down the front came 
along the sidewalk, whistling, and turned toward the 
door. He looked like he was in his early twenties. 

Terry approached him quickly. “Hi—excuse me. I 
was wondering, could you, uh—?” 

“Buy you a bottle of booze?” The guy smiled. “Yeah, 
I know, you lost your ID. What kind you want?” 

“Gee, that’s terrific. Uh, just some—Old Harper, a 
pint?” 

The guy smiled again, took the two dollars, went 
inside. Terry moved to the side of the window, watched 
the owner take a bottle of Old Harper from the shelf. 
He skipped to the corner of the building, waved 
excitedly to Debbie. 

Suddenly, there was a gunshot. Terry froze, then 
moved slowly to the window. The young guy was 
behind the cash register, stuffing bills in his pockets 

_ with the left hand, holding a small black revolver in the 
right. The owner stood in front of the register, hands in 
the air. 

Although badly frightened, Terry didn’t run for 
cover. Instead he walked mechanically backward 
toward the curb, staying in the full light of the window, 
heart pounding, eyes wide, legs stiff. He would 
remember the rest only in flashes: The bell tinkling 
wildly as the door was flung open; the young man 
rushing out, tossing the bottle of Old Harper directly at 
him (he wouldn’t remember that he caught it) and 
sprinting off to his right; the owner appearing on the 
sidewalk, gun in hand, firing three or four times in the 
direction the guy was running, then bolting back into 
the store. 

All he remembered vividly was the way his body 
shook all over as he drove out the back of the parking 
lot. And Debbie on the floor, clutching the bottle of 
Old Harper. 
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John’s yellow deuce coupe looked almost white in 
the moonlight as it crunched to a gravelly stop infront 
of the dark auto-wrecking yard. There was never a 
watchman, and only a low wire fence made any 
pretense at discouraging trespassers. John went there 
often, usually alone, to remind himself of various 
things. After helping Carol climb the fence, they 
walked through a valley of crushed, twisted, rusting 
autos, stacked in tall piles. From a distance, they 
looked like ancient, flat-topped mesas and buttes; up 
close, even the soft mip enUsNe couldn’t disguise their 
monstrous horror. 

John stopped and looked at one hulk, separated 
from the rest, on its back, top flattened, frame twisted. 
“That’s Freddy Benson’s Vette. Got his head on with 
some drunk: Never had a chance. Real good driver, 
too. What a waste when somebody gets it and it ain’t 
even their fault.” 

“Needs a paint job, that’s for sure.” 

He ignored her, walked along, pointed. “That Vette 
over there. Walt Hawkins, a real ding-a-ling. Wrapped 
it around a fig tree out on Mesa Vista with five kids in 
it. Draggin’ with five kids in the car, how dumb can you 
get? All the ding-a-lings get it sooner or later. Maybe 
that’s why they invented cars. To get rid of all the 
ding-a-lings. Tough when they take someone with 
them.” 

“You never had a wreck though, you told me.” 

“I come pretty close a couple of times. Almost rolled 
once. So far I’ve been quick enough to stay out of here. 
The quick and the dead.” 

“I bet you’re the fastest.” 

He shoved his fingers in his pockets. “I’ve never 
been beaten—lot of punks have tried. See that’41 Ford 
there? Used to be the fastest wheels in the valley. I never 
got a chance to race old Earl. He got his in ’55 in the 
hairiest crash ever happened around here. He was 
racing a ’54 Chevy, bored and loaded, out on the old 
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Oakdale Highway, and every kid in town was out 
there. The Chevy lost its front wheel doing about 
eighty-five. The idiot had torched the spindles to lower 
the front end and it snapped right off. He slammed into 
the Ford and then they both of them crashed into a row 
of cars, and all the kids watching! Eight kids killed, 
including both drivers. Looked like a battlefield. 
Board of Education was so impressed, they filmed it. 
Show it now in Drivers’ Education, maybe you'll see it. 
Anyway, since then, street racing’s gone underground. 
No spectators, I mean. Too bad.” 

“I'd love to see you race.” 

Carol took his hand and they walked a bit, until 
John realized what he was doing, dropped her hand, 
pulled away. 

“Come on! None,of that.” 

She crossed her arms, held herself. “Whadaya 
mean? I’m the one who’s supposed to say that. 
Whadaya afraid of?” 

“Funny.” He looked her up and down. “Who 
knows, in a few years—but not now, bunny rabbit.” 

“Bunny rabbit! Oh, brother, you’re such a drip.” 

She turned, walked back to the fence, climbed over 
easily, then ran to the car and jumped in. John 
followed slowly, wishing he hadn’t said it. As he 
climbed the fence, he noticed that she was rolling up 
the windows. More games. He sauntered over and 
found his door locked. 

“Come on, open the door.” 

Her face appeared at the window, smiling. “If you 
say, ‘Carol’s not a bunny, she’s a foxy little tail.’” 

He grinned, reached in his right front pocket for the 
keys, then stopped grinning. Carol held the keys up to 
the window, dangled them. 

Defeated, he leaned against the car, closed his eyes. 
“Carol’s not a rabbit, she’s a foxy little tail.” 

He heard the lock click, opened his eyes, climbed in 
slowly. 
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Carol handed him the keys. “You say the cutest 
things.” 


Curt was sitting on the hood of a parked DeSoto, 
watching a long row of television sets in the window of 
an appliance store on Main Street, taking a breather on 
his walk to Mel’s to get his car. Twelve silent, identical 
close-ups of Ricky Nelson on Ozzie and Harriet 
glowed in the dark showroom window. He could hear 
the Wolfman on the radio of a car parked nearby: 

“Oh, this is gonna strike a raw nerve, Mama. Here’s 
the Platters.” Wolfman howled as the Platters wailed 
into “The Great Pretender.” 

Singing along, Curt concentrated on one of the 
silent television sets. A figure passed in front of him. 
He paid no attention, then sensed the presence of 
someone standing to his left. When he took his eyes off 
the set momentarily, he realized he was being 
surrounded by three hoods. They scuffed closer, 
watching the television sets, backs to him, each 
wearing a dark jacket with the name PHARAOHS 
embroidered across the back in bright red caps. 

The closest one, Joe, spoke to Curt without turning. 
“Whadaya doin’, creep?” 

“Me?” 

“No, I’m talkin’ to the other fifty creeps here. You 
know Gil Gonzales?” 

“Gil Gonzales. No.” : 

“Don’t know Gil. You oughta. You really should.” 

“Yeah? Why?” 

“No reason. He’s a friend of ours. And that’s his car 
you're sitting on.” 

In the silence, Curt slid quietly off the DeSoto. He 
stuck his hands in his pockets, started to walk away. 

“Hey, where ya goin’?” 

Curt turned. “No place. Not going any place.” 

Joe moved toward the DeSoto. “Ya must be going 
someplace. I mean, ya left here. Bring him over here, 
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Ants, I want to show him something.” 

As Ants approached him, Curt knew where he got 
the nickname. A scar across his face had been stitched 
to resemble a party of ants marching across his cheek. 
He took Curt by the arm, led him back. 

Joe was hunched over the hood of the DeSoto, 
rubbing his finger on an almost invisible scratch. 
“Here, bend down, look here. See that? Right across 
there, see?” 

Curt had to squint to see’it. “I guess so, yeah.” 

Joe punched him lightly on the shoulder. “You 
scratched it, man. Where you get off sittin’ on Gil’s car, 
man?” 

He gave Curt another playful little punch on the 
shoulder. Ants and the other kid, Carlos, inspected the 
scratch, then looked puzzled and pained. 

“I’m sorry,” Curt said. “It's not much ofa scratch. I 
don’t think he’ll even—” 

“It ain’t the size that’s in question here,” Joe told 
him. “It’s the principle. Jeez, this is tough. What should 
we do with ya?” 

Ants knew instantly. “Tie him to the car and drag 
him.” 

Curt turned and laughed softly, nervously, then 
cleared his throat. “That’s funny. Hey, you guys know 
Toby Juarez? He’s a Pharaoh, right?” 

Joe lit a cigarette. “Toby Juarez. Yeah, sure, we 
know Toby.” 

Curt nodded. “He’s a friend of mine.” 

They all grinned, then laughed. Curt joined in, 
feeling better. 

“Sure, good old Toby,” Joe said. “He’s a friend of 
yours? That’s cool. We all hate his guts.” 

“Oh. Well, I didn’t know him that well anyway.” 

Joe took a drag on the cigarette, inhaled deeply. 
“We killed him last night.” 

Ants smiled. “Tied him to the car and dragged him.” 

Curt studied their eyes, wasn’t quite sure that they 
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were kidding. For the first time, he felt seriously 
frightened. 

Joe put his arm around him. “This is going to take 
some thinking. Maybe you better come with us. Go 
riding with the Pharaohs.” 

“Well, I don’t think I can. I gotta—” 

“I know just how ya feel.” Joe took his arm, led him 
gently but firmly down the sidewalk to an incredible ’51 
Merc that was lowered and chopped so that the 
windows were like ominous slits and the whole 
machine had a submarine quality. He opened the back 
door and Curt slid into the fluffy white interior. In the 
small rear window, a metal plaque read: PHARAOHS. 
Joe headed for the driver’s side; Ants and Carlos both 
went for the front passenger door. 

“Shotgun!” Carlos yelled. 

“No, I called it!” Ants told him. 

“When?” 

“Before we picked you up.” 

Carlos gave him a hard look. Although he was 
younger and shorter, he appeared tougher with a 
cigarette dangling from his mouth. “You can’t call it 
for the whole night, man. I got it now. Get in back.” 

Ants backed down, climbed in back with Curt, 
slammed the door. Joe backed out, burned oo as 
he took off down Main. 

Curt studied the three guys cautiously. They all sat 
super-low, eyes just above window level, began to 
chuckle as they listened to the Wolfman give the 
telephone operator a bad time. In heavy traffic up 
around Mel’s, Joe passed Laurie’s Edsel; Steve was 
driving and had his arm around her. Less than a minute 
later, John’s deuce coupe rumbled past on the other 
side of the street. Then, several cars behind John, but in 
the fast lane, Curt saw the white T-bird again. It passed 
John so fast that the driver was just a blonde blur. Curt 
swiveled fast, watched its taillights through the narrow 
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rear window, then shook his head. He settled back, 
listened to the Wolfman growl: 

“Who’s this on the Wolfman telephone?” 

“Hello, collect—” 

“Pardon me? Your name is Collette?” 

“Yes. Collect call.” 

“Your name is Collette Call?” 

“Sir, this is the operator.” 

“Are you French, operator?” 

“This is a collect call for Wolfman Jack.” 

“I—I love you, operator.” 

She paused. “Is this Wolfman Jack?” 

“Is Floyd there?” 

“It's fora Wolfman... Jack.” 

“Floyd, I love you, Floyd. Is this you, Floyd? ‘I 
cannot look on thee, love took my hand/ And smiling 
did reply, Who made the eyes but I?” Floyd, reach out 
and touch my soul.” 

She cut him off briefly, then: “Your party’s ready, 
sir.” 

“You mean Floyd? Hello, is this Floyd?” 

A husky woman’s voice: “Hello, is this Matilda?” 

“No, it ain’t, honey. Bye!” He gave a baleful howl as 
the lyrics to “Ain’t That a Shame” took over. 

Carlos laughed loudly. “You tell her, Wolfman!” He 
dragged on the cigarette, turned to Joe. “He’s my man. 
When I graduate, I’m gonna be a Wolfman. Hey, you 
know he broadcasts out of Mexico someplace?” 

“No, he don’t,” Joe said. “I seen the station right 
outside town.” 

“That’s just a clearing station, man. So he can fool 
the cops. He blasts that thing all the way around the 
world. It’s against the law, man.” 

Ants nodded. “Ah, man, they'll never catch the 
Wolfman.” Then he began sniffing the air, looked at 
Curt suspiciously. “Hey, man, who cut the cheese?” 

Curt tried to smile, but he was guilty and looked it. 
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Joe turned, glared at Ants. “He who smelt it, dealt 
it.” When he turned back, he looked at Curt in the 
rear-view mirror. “Hey, creep, scoot down. Sitting up 
like that, it wrecks the lines of the car, know what I 
mean?” : 

Curt slid down to a level even with Ants, who was 
staring at him and grinning. They heard an incredible 
roar, sat up fast and turned to see Bob Falfa’s sleek 
black ’55 Chevy speed past. Falfa had a new girl with 
him then, a lovely redhead. 

“That black Chevy again,” Joe said. “Look at the 
chick he’s got with him.” 

Ants leaned against the front seat, squinted. “Hey, 
man, he looks like a wimp.” 

“Probably is,” Curt said, trying to join in. “Wimps 
get all the chicks.” 

Carlos and Ants looked at him: Who asked his 
opinion? 

“Milner ain’t gonna beat that,” Carlos said. “His 
time has come. He’s getting old. He ain’t as fast as he 
used to be.” 


John would’ve been the first to admit it. He wasn’t 
as fast as he used to be—and having a little 
teeny-bopper with him wasn’t helping his image. If he 
could only find that Studebaker, he’d have one less 
monkey on his back. He glanced at Carol; she 
misunderstood and moved closer. 

“Y ou got just two seconds to get over in the corner.” 

She moved back slowly, but as they glided along she 
stared at him. She was moon-eyed at that point, really 
flipped over him, couldn’t get enough. She watched his 
arms and hands as he approached a red light, deftly 
down-shifted, then accelerated through the gears with 
“race” expertise. 

A ’60 Cadillac full of girls pulled up on his left, 
sounded the horn. One of them yelled to him: “You got 
a bitchin’ car!” 

He nodded modestly, watched the red light. 
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“In fact,” the girl said, “we’re gonna give you our 
special prize for having the neatest car around. You 
want me to give it to you?” 

He glanced over then. “If the prize is you, honey, I’m 
ready.” 

“Yeah? Well, get bent, turkey.” She launched a 
water balloon straight into his window, which he 
ducked fast; it caught Carol full in the face, splashed in 
all directions. The girls blasted away on the caution 
light. 

Drenched, blinking, wiping her face with both 
hands, Carol was more angry at John’s uncontrollable 
laughter than anything else. 

“Quit laughing!” 

He pulled ahead quickly, tried to quit, couldn't. 

“Catch ’em at the next light,” she told him. “Then 
you jump out and flatten their tires. ks 

“Hey, wait a—” 

“Just do what I say!” 

“Yezz, bozz.” 

He had to wait four blocks before he could time it 
just right. At a big intersection, he pulled into the right 
lane next to the Cadillac just as the light turned red. As 
Chuck Berry wailed “Johnny B. Goode,” they were out 
the doors and into action. 

Screaming, the girls in the Cadillac rolled up the 
windows, locked the doors, ducked instinctively as 
Carol began spraying thick white shaving cream over 
the windshield, then continued around the sides; John 
circled the other way, on his haunches, pulling the 
stems from the tires, laughing hysterically, watching 
the car sink. Horns began blaring as the light changed. 
Mission accomplished, Carol and John jumped in the 
deuce coupe simultaneously, roared ahead before the 
doors were closed. With an evil laugh, Carol watched 
through the rear window. The Cadillac was down on its 
rims, the girls were outside sloshing away gooey white 
foam, and dozens of horns had just reached crescendo. 


THE RADIO WAS PLAYING a Soft, slow rendition 
of “I Only Have Eyes for You” when Terry brought the 
Chevy to a stop at an isolated spot along the irrigation 
canal just outside of town. The canal bank was one of 
the most popular parking places around, but it seemed 
deserted in the moonlight. When Terry turned off the 
motor, lights and radio, the slow-moving water could 
be heard over the steady chirp of crickets. Debbie 
smiled, handed him the pint of Old Harper, plus two 
bottles of Coke they’d picked up. As he turned to get 
out, she laughed quietly, stuck the bottle opener in his 
back pocket. He walked to the canal, knelt down at the 
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edge, opened the Cokes and poured half of each bottle 
in the water. Then, working carefully, humming, he 
poured in the bourbon, filling the bottles to the rim. 
Hardly a drop spilled, he returned to the car 
triumphantly, slid in, handed Debbie a bottle with the 
casual air of a veteran stud. Omitting the usual 
nonsense of a toast, he took a long swallow, coughed, 
started to’choke, had to grab the steering wheel for 
support. 

His eyes watered quickly. “It’s a little—strong, I 
think.” 

Debbie drank luxuriously. “It’s the living end.” 

“Yeah, I guess it wasn’t mixed.” 

“Wow, it’s pretty tonight. It’s a perfect night to go 

- horseback riding. I was going with a guy once who had 
a horse.” 

Terry coughed. “Oh, yeah? I used to have a couple 
of horses myself.” 

“Really?” 

“I used them for hunting. I doa lot of hunting. Deer, 
mostly, although I got a couple of bear last year. Yep, 
they were good ponies—hunting ponies. | had to train 
’em special, you know.” 

“You still have em? We could go for a ride.” 

He took a sip, cleared his throat. “No, I had to sell 
’em. To get these wheels—and a jeep. | also havea jeep 
pick-up, with four-wheel drive. It’s got a gun rack. And 
I-use that for hunting, mostly.” 

“Why do you kill little animals? I think that’s 
terrible.” 

“Oh, well, yeah. I figure with bears, though, it’s me 
or them.” He paused, sipped, looked at her. “You 
know, I think you're really neat.” 

Without another word, he grabbed her, put his arms 
around her. 

Caught off guard, she turned away. “Wait a 
second.” 5 

He let her go immediately. “Oh, jeez, I’m sorry. I 
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don’t know what got into me—I didn’t mean—maybe 
it’s the booze or something.” 

She grabbed him suddenly, kissing him madly. 
Surprised at first, he got the hang of it quickly, 
whipped off his glasses and pulled her close. For the 
first time, he discovered how difficult it could be for 
two people to stretch out on the front seat. 

“Ow!” she said. “You pinched me.” 

“Pm sorry.” 

“Let me get my head over here. Okay, now you get 
up—” ; 

“Ow—my leg, my leg! Ow, watch it!” 

“Ummm, I just love tuck-and-roll upholstery.” 

As they rolled around, a couple of guys walked past 
the car laughing. Terry managed to sit up, watched 
them go off into the night. 

“Jeez,” he said softly. “It’s like Grand Central 
Station around here. Why don’t we go someplace 
else?” 

She pulled him back. “Nah, come on. They won’t 
come back.” “ 

“Wait a minute. I got a blanket in the back. Why 
don’t we go over in the field?” 

“All right. Okay.” 

He took his glasses from the dash, went back to get 
the blanket; she turned on the radio so they’d have 
music, picked up her purse, kicked off her shoes, took 
both Coke bottles with her. 

As they walked along the path next to the moonlit 
canal, they heard the Wolfman taking another call: 

’ “Hello?” 

A young girl’s voice. “Yeah!” 

“How old are you?” 

“I’m thirteen, how old are you?” 

“I’m only fourteen.” 

“Oh, boy, I love you, Wolfman.” 

The familiar “Wolfman Jack” theme came on, then 
he was back to his growling chatter: “Oh, now we 
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gonna do the weather for all the valleys and the 
mountaintops. Gonna be hot... about two hundred 
degrees in Merced, four hundred degrees out in 
Fresno, and I know we’re gonna have about five 
hundred degrees up around the valley somewhere. You 
got the Wolfman Jack Show.” 


As the Silhouettes yip-yip-yip-yipped into “Get a 
Job,” the Pharaohs’ submarine-like 51 Merc turned 
into the parking lot of a miniature golf course. Joe, 
Carlos and Ants got out quickly, looked the place over, 
then Ants pulled Curt out. The lighted gourse seemed 
empty except for a couple of homely girls putting 
around in the far corner. 

Curt looked relieved. “Hey, terrific, I love miniature 
golf.” 

“IT hate it,” Joe told him. 

“Well, I don’t play that often, really. Uh—what’re 
we doing here, then?” 

“We're out of gas.” 

Curt glanced around. “They don’t sell gas here.” 

“No,” Joe said. “But we’re out of money, too. Come 
on, Carl.” 

“Curt,” Curt corrected. 

Joe gave him a gentle push and they passed under a 
trellis, into a small courtyard, and entered the 
clubhouse through a screen door. The rectangular 
room was warm, filled with brightly lighted game 
machines, but no customers. Ants and Carlos began 
fooling with the pinball games and candy machines. 
Joe whistled softly as he wandered around, stood on 
the “Check Your Weight” scale, pretended to play “Air 
Corps Gunner.” 

When he was sure the coast was clear, Joe issued a 
- simple command, “All right, men,” and the Pharaohs 
went into action fast—jimmying locks, pounding coin 
returns, pulling plugs, prying change boxes and 
stuffing their pockets. Curt felt sick, involved in a 
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robbery now. He stood at the far side of the room, 
watched Ants sit on a “Rocket to the Moon” ride and 
pound the coin mechanism; suddenly, the machine 
started and Ants stayed on it, grinning, looking 
dumber than usual. 

The screen door opened, slammed and bounced. 
Curt turned with the others and saw Mr. Gordon, the 
owner of the place, a tall, stocky man in a white 
short-sleeved sport shirt, hands on hips, eyes on the 
Pharaohs. Joe and Carlos stood frozen; Ants grinned, 
continued to bounce on the “Rocket to the Moon.” 

“What’re you punks doing?” 

Curt walked toward him. “Hey, hi, Mr. Gordon, 
what’s up?” 

Gordon was surprised. “Henderson—Curt Hender- 
son? You with these punks?” ; 

“These are my friends. We were just...” Curt 
shrugged, smiled. 

Gordon relaxed then, laughed nervously. “Jeez, you 
guys had me scared. Hey, Curt, you haven't left yet? 
What’s—” 

“Oh, uh, no. No, I’m not—I mean, I’m not leaving 
until tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow. Well, listen, Hank Anderson’s in the 
office. Come in and say good-bye. You know, Hank’s 
the one that brought your name up on the floor of the 
Moose Hall. You got the check, didn’t you?” 

'“Yeah, I did, and I certainly appreciate it.” 

Gordon led Curt toward the office door. As soon as 
they were inside, with the door closed, the Pharaohs 
went back to work. 

In the small, cluttered office, Hank Anderson was 
reading a magazine with his feet up on the desk, 
middle-aged, baiding, wearing black horn-rimmed 
glasses. A small electric fan whirred softly on the desk. 

He shook hands with Curt, patted him on the 
shoulder. “We’re all proud of you, Curt. The Moose 
scholarship couldn’t have gone to a better boy. And if 
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there’s anything else we can do, let us know.” 

Gordon sat down, turned the fan to his face. “Yeah, 

~you'll stay in touch by letter, won’t you?” 

There was a soft knock on the door. Anderson got 
up, shuffled over, opened it. Joe stood there, hands in 
his jacket pockets. 

“Hey, we’re all done out here.” 

“All done?” Gordon asked. “What—what’s he 
mean?” : 

Curt moved to the door. “Ah, he means we’re all 
done having fun.” 

ZOh wells: 5 

“Wonderful,” Anderson said. “You can have all the 
fun you want. This place is for fun.” 

“Right,” Curt said. “Right, it is. Thank you. Thank 
you both.” 

Gordon shook his hand. “Good luck now.” 

“Before I say good-bye,” Anderson began, looking 
out into the arcade, “I just want to tell you this. I hope 
you'll take along a little piece of this place.” 

“TI think I have.” 

“Good. Don’t forget us.” 

“No, I won’t forget you. And you won't forget me.” 

Anderson shook his hand then. “Good-bye and 
good luck.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Curt and Joe walked through the arcade; Ants and 
Carlos were already in the car. Outside, they walked 
through the courtyard quickly, anxious to get away. 

Joe grinned. “Yeah, you just might make it as a 
Pharaoh yet, boy.” 

Back in the office, Anderson and Gordon watched 
through the window as the boys climbed in the car and 
pulled away into the night. 

Anderson nodded. “Someday he’ll make a fine 
Moose.” 

: e e e 
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Debbie had left the passenger-side door open wide, 
to hear the music better, and the Wolfman was playing 
“To the Aisle” then, as a flashlight beam moved over 
the trunk of the Chevy. The strong white beam 
continued across the side window, revealing the back 
seat, entered the open door and paused momentarily 
on Debbie’s shoes and the empty bottle of Old Harper 
on the front seat, then swung to the ground. Pointed 
straight down, it became more ofa circle, bounced with 
footsteps as it proceeded along the dirt path toward the 
field where Terry and Debbie were resting. 

The dark figure holding the flashlight snapped it off 
instantly when he saw the red tip of a cigarette in the 
distance. After a pause, he continued in moonlight, 
stopped when he saw the two silhouettes on the 
blanket. He snapped open his switchblade. 

Terry heard the click and sat up. — 

“What’s wrong?” Debbie asked. 

“Thought I heard something.” 

The figure turned, retreated silently back to the 
Chevy. 

Debbie sat up, took a drag on her cigarette, kissed 
Terry on the mouth. They stretched out again, listening 
to the distant music, looking at the stars. Terry felt very 
satisfied, proud, elated—but tired. It had been the 
most memorable day of his life. He’d never be the 
same. 

A car engine started, faint with distance. The sound 
of the motor diminished quickly along the canal bank 
road. Several other cars had been heard in the past half 
hour and Terry reasoned that it was normal on a 
Saturday night. He’d be doing the same thing from 
now on. Maybe Friday nights, too. It was a perfect 
setting. The stars were bright and the countryside was 
very quiet. Only crickets and frogs could be heard over 
the steady splash of the water. He began to drop off to 
sleep. Then he sat up suddenly, eyes wide. 
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“Wait a minute!” 

Debbie propped herself on one elbow. “What?” 

“The radio’s gone. That means—the car’s gone!” 

He grabbed his glasses, scrambled up and ran wildly 
across the field, then stumbled down the dimly lighted 
path, heart pounding, but he didn’t experience the 
sickening tingles of panic until he reached the empty 
clearing. He simply couldn’t believe it at first, squinted, 
glanced around fast, thinking he’d somehow taken the 
wrong path. But he hadn’t. The Chevy—Steve’s 
Chevy—was gone! 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

Debbie sprinted up behind him, clutching her purse, 
out of breath, hair almost luminous in moonlight. 

Face sweating, legs shaking now, Terry looked up at 
the sky. “Oh, God, I’m sorry! But why the car? You 
could’ve struck us with lightning or something— 
anything!—but not the car!” 


Less than a quarter-mile away, at a section of the 
canal bank preferred by the “regulars” because of its 
better view of the water, four cars were parked at 
discreet distances from each other, radios playing 
softly. Laurie’s 58 Edsel was on the end closest to the 
highway, and Steve and Laurie were taking a break 
from rather heavy necking, leaning back, looking at 
the stars, still holding each other. 

Laurie was finally putting her thoughts into words, 
or trying to: “You know, it doesn’t make sense to leave 
home to look for a home, to give up a life to find a new 
life, to say good-bye to friends you love just to find new 
friends.” 

“What? Say that again, I didn’t—” 

“That’s what Curt said.” 

He smiled. “Oh. Figures. You must’ve talked his ear 
off, trying to get him to stay.” 

“That’s not true. I didn’t say anything. Curt just said 
at dinner tonight he realized there was no big hurry. He 
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thought he should take it easy for a while, go to J.C. 
and try to figure out what he wants to do with his life.” 

“That sounds logical.” 

She frowned. “You think so?” 

“Sure. I think Curt’s probably right—for Curt. Not 
for me, though. Laurie, look at me. Now, you know 
what J want out of life. And it’s just not in this town.” 

“[’m not going to the airport tomorrow.” 

He glanced at her sullen expression, turned her 
around gently and kissed her. She responded quickly, 
_ kissed him hard several times, seeming a little 
desperate. Turned on, he tried to go further. 

“Steve! Don’t.” 

“It's our last night together for three months 

.. Come on.” 

“We've been through this before.” 

“Pm going to miss you so much,” he whispered. “I 
need something to remember you by. You don’t want 
me to forget you.” 

Hurt that he’d say it so , badly, so awkwardly, she 
closed her eyes, trying not to cry. “No.. 

He improved his position slowly, tried to get 
comfortable, kissed her neck. After struggling for a 
while, she let her body go completely limp. 

He hesitated, then pulled away. “What’s wrong? 
You're just sitting there.” 

“Well, go ahead, you want to.” 

“Not like that.” 

“If you’re not going to remember me for anything 
else, why don’t you go ahead?” 

“You want to and you know it. Don’t be so 
self-righteous with me.” 

“You’re—disgusting! Get out of my car!” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Get out! It’s not worth it! I don’t care if you’re 
leaving. Now, get out!” 

She reached past him roughly, pulled the door 
handle, pushed it wide open—then shoved him hard. 
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Startled, off-balance, he slid off the seat fast, caught his 
left foot on the floor ledge, fell out tumbling. He was on 
his hands and knees with an astonished expression as 
she slammed the door, started the engine and backed 
up. He got up quickly, brushing himself off, watched as 
she flipped on the headlights, heard her shift gears. She 
wouldn’t leave him standing there in the dark, 
stranded, he knew that. He started toward the 
passenger-side door, just as she pulled away. 
He couldn’t believe it. 


- Terry and Debbie walked slowly along the dirt road 
leading to the highway. The night was still very warm, 
the moon threw enough light to see, and they’d brought 
along their bottles of bourbon and Coke, which was 
beginning to make a big difference. Terry’s courage 
was increasing in direct proportion to the level in his 
bottle. Debbie was barefoot and enjoying it, feeling 
pleasantly high, telling him a true horror story she'd 
followed in the newspaper, including as many freaky 
details as she could remember. 

“Anyway,” she continued, “the Goat Killer, when- 
ever—” 

“Let’s talk about something else.” 

“__he strikes, he leaves a bloody goat’s head near 
the victim. Isn’t that creepy? They thought he went up 
to Stockton, but two nights ago they found Carlie 
Johnson and Don White right there by the canal, all 
hacked to pieces, and—” 

“Wait a second.” Terry stopped, put his finger to his 
lips. “Did you hear—?” 

They stood frozen, listening, heard only crickets, 
frogs and the slow lapping of the canal water. Then, 
from a distance, something that sounded like foot- 
steps. 

Debbie took his hand. “Think it’s the Goat Killer?” 

“No!” he blurted out. Then, in a whisper: “I mean, 
no. Listen, come on, we’ll hide in the field.” 

They hustled. off the road, to the right, away from 
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the canal, then squatted down behind a clump of 
bushes and listened. Footsteps on the road. No 
question about it. Slow, measured, getting closer. 

Debbie took a slug from her bottle, squinted 
through the branches. “Maybe if it’s the Goat Killer, 
he’ll get somebody and we’ll see the whole thing.” She 
sounded positively bombed, or in shock, or both. 

Terry held his bottle in both hands, closed his eyes. 
“I don’t want to see the whole thing. Especially if it’s us 
he—oh, why me?” 

“Shhh, he’s stopped. I can’t see. I think he’s coming 
this way.” She edged off to get a better view. 

He opened his eyes then, glanced around, couldn’t 
see her. “Debbie? Debbie!” Nothing. He tipped the 
bottle up, drank the last of it, then gripped it like a club 
and stood up. Staying behind the bushes, he took 
several steps, hesitated, turned, listened. He took 
another step, turned, then another. Something was 
definitely behind him. Sweating, heart pounding, he 
told himself it had to be Debbie. Had to be. He 
adjusted his glasses as he turned slowly and looked. 

A figure was standing about five feet behind him, 
silhouetted by the moon, face obscured. It wasn’t 
Debbie. He jumped back from it, heard his voice yell. 

“Terry!” the dark figure said. 

Terry yelled again, involuntarily, stepped back, 
gripped the bottle. 

erry; 

When Terry recognized the voice, he still couldn’t 
believe it. “Steve!” 

They both laughed loudly, slapped each other on 
the arms. Debbie heard, came back through the bushes 
quickly, ran over to Terry and took his hand. 

“Where’d you go?” he asked. 

“Over there.” 

“Well, don’t go off again.” 

“What’re you doing out here?” Steve asked. “Hey, 
where’s my rod?” 

Terry began coughing. “Uh—oh, I didn’t introduce 
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you. This is Debbie. Debbie, this is Steve.” 

“Hello.” 

“Hi.” 

Terry ushered them toward the road. “Come on, 
let’s get out of here, let’s get going.” 

“Well, what about my car?” 

“It’s in the garage,” Terry said. “I put itin the garage 
for safekeeping. | mean, I didn’t want to take any 
chances with it.” 

“Oh, great.” ; 

“Yeah,” Debbie agreed. “It’s a good thing, too. 
*Cause somebody stole our car.” 

Steve stopped, glanced at Terry. “Really? That’s— 
terrible. What kind was it?” 

“Oh, it was just—hey, where’s Laurie?” 

“I guess we broke up.” 

“You broke up? Bull!” 

Steve just shrugged, anxious to change the subject. 
“It’s not far to the highway from here.” 

“Maybe we can hitch a ride up there,” Debbie said, 
squeezing between them as they started up the dirt 
road. She took a belt of booze, turned to Steve. “Hey, 
you been reading about the Goat Killer?” 


THE TRAFFIC ON MAIN was finally beginning to 
thin at one-thirty-five and John’s patience was worn 
ragged. He’d blown a potentially beautiful Saturday 
night. He’d had Miss Jailbait threaten to turn him in, 
he’d gotten another ticket from Holstein, he’d had 
Coke and then water splattered over his spotless 
interior, he’d searched all evening for a dumb 
Studebaker that was probably long since in a garage 
somewhere. Now, as they listened to“Do You Want to 
Dance?” he noticed that Carol had just unscrewed his 
gear-shift knob. 

“Come on, will you?” he said tiredly. “Give it back.” 
“Well, go ahead, cream me. What’s wrong, you’re a 
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tough guy? Break my arm, see if | care.” 

“Forget it.” 

In the long silence, she finally relented and screwed 
the knob back on the shift arm. “I was just going to 
keep it for a little while. You’re an ogre, just like my 
father. He won't let me play records or stay out late or 
anything.” 

John looked worried. “He, uh, doesn’t want you to 
stay out late?” 

“No, he’s terrible. Once I was at a party that didn’t 
end till late and he called the cops. Can you imagine? It 
was only a little after midnight and he had the whole 
police force—” 

“Say, where do you live anyway?” 

“Qver on Ramona, why?” She smiled. “Oh, no. 
Uh-uh. You thought I’d tell you where. Not me, not old 
Carol. The night’s young and I’m not hitting the rack 
till 1 get a little action.” 

John took a deep breath, glanced in the rear-view 
mirror. After picking up some speed, he checked the 
mirror again. 

Carol turned, looked at the headlights behind them. 
“Who’s that? You know him? He’s following awful 
close.” 

“Grab onto something.” 

She crouched and grabbed the dashboard fast as 
John slammed on his brakes. The deuce coupe nosed 
down as it skidded to a screeching stop, and Bob 
Falfa’s sleek black 55 Chevy had to swerve abruptly to 
avoid rear-ending him. John threw it in gear and 
moved ahead as Falfa pulled alongside to his right; he 
had another new girl with him. 

“Sorry if I scared ya, man,” Falfa shouted. 

John stared straight ahead. “Takes more than that 
to scare me.” : 

“Where ya been hiding? Didn’t anyone tell ya I been 
looking for ya?” 
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“Hey, I can’t keep track of all the punks lookin’ for 
me.” , . 

Falfa slicked back his ducktail, leaned out. “They 
say you're the fastest thing in the valley. But that can’t 
be your car, man. That must be your mama’s car. I feel 
embarrassed just getting near ya.” 

“You should, man—you’re drivin’ a field car.” 

“Field car? What’s a field car?” 

“Field cars drive through the fields, dropping cow 
manure all over the place to make lettuce grow.” 

Falfa laughed, smoothed back his hair again. 
“That’s pretty good. Hey, | like that paint job you got. 
What they call that? Sorta a cross between piss yellow 
and puke green, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, well, your car’s so ugly you must have to 
sneak up on the pumps to get a tank of gas.” 

“Well, at least I don’t have to move over to let a 
funeral go by, man.” 

Carol leaned out, laughing. “Your car’s uglier than J 
am.” When she saw John and Falfa both look at her, 
she slouched down in her seat. “That didn’t come out 
right.” 

They stopped for a red light. When Falfa roared his 
engine, John couldn’t help glancing over. 

“Come on, boy!” Falfa shouted. “Prove it! Let’s 
go!” 

“Look, kid, why don’t you go out and win a few 
races, then come back and see me.” 

“Oh, race him,” Carol said softly. “You can beat 
him.” 

He gave her a fierce look and she sank back into her 
corner. 

“Hey,” Falfa said, trying to sound impressed. 
“That’s a tough-lookin’ girl you got with you, man. 
What’re you doing? Trying to pick up a fewextra bucks 
baby-sitting?” He grinned at Carol. “Hey, doll? Why 
don’t you come ride with me—in about ten years?” 
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“Leave her out of this,” John snapped. “This is just 
between you and me.” 

Falfa revved his engine again. John hesitated, 
thinking, then shifted just before the light changed. 
Both cars crouched as they took off, tires screaming, 
then stayed in almost perfect sync, side by side, as they 
rocketed down the block toward the next red light. 
John waited as long as safely possible before slowing 
for the light. Falfa glanced back at him, laughed, then 
shot through the light without touching his brake. 
John stopped, shook his head. 

“Wow!” Carol said. “He’s really fast, isn’t he?” 

“Yeah. But he’s stupid.” 


“Paper Doll” was blasting from Joe’s *51 sub- 
marine-Merc as he bombed around Main Street, 
headed nowhere in particular, and Curt seemed a lot 
more relaxed with the Pharaohs after the mini-heist. 
He’d gotten them off the hook, so at least he wasn’t a 
candidate to be tied and dragged any more. He wanted 
out, but he knew he’d have to play it by ear. 

Carlos sat up. “Fuzz ahead, watch it.” 

Joe slowed a little. “Where?” 

“At Jerrie’s Cherries. You can just barely see the 
fender.” 

“That’s rotten, man,” Ants complained. “Hiding 
like that.” 

“That’s crummy,” Carlos said. 

Curt nodded. “It’s dishonest.” 

As Joe passed the used-car lot, he SHuce at the 
patrol car. “We oughta do something. I got an idea. I 
got a good idea.” 

He hung a right, then another, drove slowly until he 
saw the sign at the rear entrance to Jerrie’s Cherries 
used-car lot, killed the headlights before he stopped. 
Carlos and Ants were laughing softly as they climbed 
out. Curt didn’t have the first idea of what was going 
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on, but he followed them around, watched Joe unlock 
the back trunk. 

Joe turned to Curt, kept his voice low. “Listen, Carl, 
1” 

“Curt,” Curt whispered. 

Joe nodded, glanced at the dark lot. “Curt. Listen, 
despite you scratching Gil’s car, I like you. And I know 
what you'd like more than anything right now. Like 
every guy in this town, you got the same secret dream, 
right? You want to join the Pharaohs. Huh? You can 
admit it. You'd like to, but you never dreamed it’d be 
possible, did you?” 

Curt shook his head slowly. 

“Well, tonight I’m gonna give you your chance.” 

Joe grabbed a length of heavy steel cable from the 
trunk, closed it quietly, put his arm around Curt’s 
shoulders and walked toward the lot. Carlos and Ants 
leaned against the car, glanced at each other, grinned. 

At the front of the darkened lot, Holstein’s 
black-and-white patrol car was in a long line of autos 
for sale. Wearing dark glasses, chain-smoking, Hol- 
stein sat behind the wheel, listened to calls on the police 
radio, watched kids’ cars cruise past. His partner dozed 
in the passenger seat. 

Joe moved quietly into the lot, hunched over, Curt 
behind him. They squatted behind a Ford, three rows 
behind the -patrol car. 

“Okay,” Joe said softly. “Now, you got it? I’m 
stayin’ here. You’re on your own.” He handed Curt the 
heavy steel cable. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute, Joe. What if he hears 
me?” 

“Shhh. Listen, look at it this way: Now, you got 
three choices. One, you chicken out. In that case, I let 
Ants tie you to the car and drag you around a little bit. 
And you don’t want that, right?” 

“No.” 
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“Two, you foul up and Holstein hears you. You 
don’t want that, right?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Three, you’re successful, and you join the Pha- 
raohs and you get a jacket like ours and the blood 
initiation and all that, huh?” He gave Curt a soft slap 
on the back, moved away quickly. 

“Wait, wait a minute. Wait-a minute! What blood 
initiation?” 

Joe had already moved too far away. Anxious to get 
it over with as soon as possible, Curt took a deep 
breath, began dodging from one car to another, 
approaching the big iron post that Joe told him to use 
as an anchor for the cable. It was in a direct line with 
the police car, just two rows behind. As he got closer, 
he slipped, almost fell, and the steel cable made a sharp 
slap on the blacktop. He ducked behind a Falcon, 
peeked out, watched the silhouette of Holstein’s head 
turn, then move to the left as he opened the door. 
Adjusting his holster, Holstein walked back one row, 
leather heels clicking. A police radio call could be 
heard from his open door. He paused, listened, 
apparently disregarded the call, glanced around, 
finally strutted back to the car, got in, slammed the 
door. 

Curt took a couple more deep breaths, moved 
toward the iron post quickly, dropped to his knees as 
he wound one end of the cable around the post, secured 
it with the end hook. Then, hunched way down, he 
unraveled the cable as he moved in a straight line 
toward the patrol car. Out of breath and scared, he 
crawled slowly under the car, arms and legs shaking, 
turned on his back and inched along, then reached up, 
wound the other end of the cable around the rear axle 
and secured it with the end hook. He inched out on his 
back until he cleared the bumper, turned over, 
continued on his hands and knees until he was three 
rows back. 
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Steve, Terry and Debbie climbed out of a beat-up 
*52 Plymouth on the corner of Main and 12th streets, 
thanked the driver for the lift, walked past the closed 
but lighted stores, then paused in front of a drugstore 
on the corner of 11th. A neon sign reading Prescrip- 
tions threw pale orange on their tired faces. 

“I think I’m going over to Burger City,” Steve told 
them. 

“Yeah,” Terry said. “Yeah, Laurie’s probably over 
there.” 

Steve gave him a fast smile. “You really think she’s 
got me worried about where she is, don’t you?” 

“Welle.” 

“Let me tell you something. I couldn’t care less. 
Want to come along?” 

“Yeah, I do,” Debbie said. 

Terry shoved his hands in his pockets. “No.” 

“Make up your minds.” 

“No, thanks,” Terry said. “We—we have to report 
the car missing, you know?” 

“All right, see you.” He stepped off the curb, walked 
down Main. 

Debbie watched him, frowning. “Why can’t we go to 
Burger City?” 

“Burger City? Burger City! How can you think of 
hamburgers when somebody stole my car?” 

She looked hurt, clutched her purse in both hands, 
hesitated, then turned and crossed the street, following 
Steve, blonde hair lustrous in the glow from the 
streetlight, bare feet padding softly on the blacktop. 
Terry shrugged, walked after her quickly. 

She smiled brightly when he caught up. They 
continued in silence for most of the block, not trying to 
catch up to Steve. Cars still cruised in both directions, 
but the heavy traffic was gone. Terry kept pushing at 
his glasses, trying to work out exactly what he’d tell the 
police. He didn’t even want to think what he’d have to 
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tell Steve. That would take time. Weeks. Months! 

“Hey,” Debbie said abruptly. “Why don’t we go get 
your jeep?” 

“What? What’re you talking about?” 

“You know, your jeep. The one you sold the hunting 
ponies for. The one with the four-wheel drive.” 

Terry stared at her morosely for a few seconds, then 
stopped next to a parking meter on the corner of 10th 
Street. He grabbed the meter, rested his forehead on 
top. 

“Come on, Terry. Terry?” 

They heard a powerful engine roar, looked up to see 
Joe’s °51 Merc flying down Main at a tremendous 
speed. When it shot suicidally past Jerrie’s Cherries, a 
motor started instantly in the used-car lot, red lights 
flashed, a siren whined to life, and a black-and-white 
police car bolted forward. Suddenly, with an incredi- 
bly loud metallic screech, the car nosed up—airborne 
for a moment—nosed down fast and bounced on the 
pavement, spraying sparks as it slid toa stop on its rear 
fenders. 

Stunned, frozen at the wheel, Holstein managed to 
remove his dark glasses and look back. There, sitting 
quietly in the lot, was his trans-axle and two rear 
wheels. 


The Wolfman growled a soft intro to “Sweet 
Sixteen” as John glided the deuce coupe off Main and 
into a quiet residential area. The houses on both sides 
were dark, as all the parents had long since turned in 
for the night. He drove past a dim street lamp, pulled 
over to the curb, stopped and turned off the engine. 
Then he turned off the lights. Silence. Only the faint 
tick of the dashboard clock. 

Carol looked a little nervous. “Why’re we stopping 
here?” 

He slid his arm along the back of the seat, moved 
close to her, spoke huskily. “Carol...” 
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“What?” 

“I—] don’t think I can control myself any longer.” 

“You can’t?” 

“No. I—Carol, I’ve got to have you.” 

“Me?” 

When he touched her hair, she pushed back into her 
corner. 

John moved closer. “All night you’ve been sitting 
there and you’ve been so sexy and it’s been so 
hot...and | can’t wait any more.” 

“Well—well, a lot of that’s an act, you know. 
Like... like my crying. It was just an act.” 

“Well, it’s been building up inside me like a volcano 
all night. Maybe if I knew where you lived I could fight 
it, | could take you home. But since you won't tell me, 
and since here we are, I’ve got to have you. It’s just too 
late.” 

“It’s not too late! It’s never too late! Two thirty-one 
Ramona. Two—three—one.” 

“Two—three—one...” 

“Til show you! It’s easy to find.” 


Mel’s Drive-In was still doing a brisk business at 
that hour, cars coming and going, radios blasting, kids 
sitting on fenders and hoods. Only the car hops, who 
had developed a late-hour harried look, gave the 
impression that it was nearly closing time. 

Steve sat in a booth in the almost-empty café 
section. He stirred his coffee, watched the dark liquid 
whirl, thought about the night’s events. The front door 
swung open and Budda Macrae skated in. She watched 
Steve for a moment, poured herself a cup of coffee, 
removed her little bellboy cap, skated over to his 
booth. 

“Hi. Mind if I sit down?” 

“Hi, Budda. No, have a seat.” 

“I got five minutes out of the rat race, and 1 saw you 
all alone. For a change.” 
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Steve nodded, studied her profile as she looked out 
the window. Her dark brown eyes were framed by very 
long lashes, she had a deep tan, and her hair was long 
and dark, worn in a ponytail. The white blouse was as 
tight as ever. 

“Where’s Laurie?” she asked softly. 

“I don’t know.” 

“I thought the two of you’d be going strong, this 
being your last night and everything.” 

“We broke up.” 

She raised her eyebrows, pushed back a single lock 
of hair over her forehead. 

He looked at his coffee. “No big deal.” 

“Wow. What happened?” 

“Nothing. We were out at the canal. And we had a 
fight.” 

She nodded, glanced out the window, smiled 
strangely. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“Nothing. Just thinking. A girl like Laurie—I mean, 
she goes to school, she’s cute and popular and all, but 
we’re not so different. We know what we want. I’ve 
seen her after you for two years now.’ 

“She’s not like that.” 

“Maybe not. She does have a different approach. 
Hers is ‘never surrender.” Me, I lay down my arms at 
the drop of a hat.” 

A voice called to her from behind the counter: 
“Budda, you got an hour left—let’s get on it!” 

“All right, relax,” she called back. After sipping her 
coffee in silence for a while, she looked directly in his 
eyes. “Listen, I’m off in an hour. If you want to come 
over, my girlfriend’s gone away for the weekend.” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you? I never get a chance to talk to you. 
You’re leaving tomorrow. Listen, I gave up a long time 
ago, so it’d be just for fun. No problems.” 

Outside, Laurie had parked the Edsel and walked to 
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the entrance. She paused with her hand on the glass 
door when she spotted Steve and Budda. They were 
leaning across the table, talking and smiling, then 
Budda stood up, looking very happy, and skated. back 
to the counter with her coffee cup. Laurie turned away, 
jogged back to her car, slammed the door and took off. 

Steve only stayed in the bootha few seconds longer. 
He walked to the counter, smiled at Budda as she was 
putting on her bellboy cap, kept his voice low. “I gotta 
get up early and—I just don’t think it’d work.” 

She nodded as if she’d expected it. “That girl’s got 
you so brainwashed. Some day I’m gonna win. Don’t 
you think?” 

“Sure.” 

She skated out the door just as the Pharaohs 
arrived. Joe swung the Merc imperiously into a 
parking space as all four guys were singing along with 
the Clovers in “Love Potion Number Nine.” Curt 
jumped out singing and laughing, the others piled out, 
circled around, slapping and punching playfully. Joe 
held Curt while Carlos tickled him. 

“Oh, mother!” Joe shouted. “It’s been one glorious 
night!” 

“Glorious!” Carlos yelled. “That was the greatest 
thing I ever seen in my whole life!” 

Ants was slapping everybody. “I seen a little kid 
attacked by pigs once, but this was even better!” 

Joe let Curt go, slapped him on the back. “Oh, boy, 
I'll tell you something, that car must’ve jumped five feet 
in the air!” 

Curt nodded, glanced over at his Citroen. 

“You sure you got to go?” Joe asked. “The night’s 
young.” 

“Yeah, there’s some things I got to do. I still want to 
find that blonde.” 

Joe grinned, shook his head. “I think she was an 
optical delusion, man. Psychology-wise, it ain’t good 
to dwell on it. You'll alter your ego or something. 
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Anyway, catch you tomorrow night.” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

“Guess so? Man, we don’t admit a lot of guys to the 
Pharaohs. You understand, we’re going to have to 
swipe your jacket and all. I mean, you gotta make up 
your mind.” 

Curt nodded, thought about it, shrugged, watched 
them climb back in the car. “Hey, I’ll see you guys.” 

“Sure,” Joe said. “Listen, remember: Rome wasn’t 
built in a night.” 

Curt laughed, waved as the Merc pulled away, then 
wandered across the lot to his little Citroen. The car 
parked next to it had the windows open and the 
Wolfman’s voice was loud and clear, talking on the 
telephone. Curt smiled, unlocked the Citroen, sat with 
his door open for a while and listened. 

“My, my, my,” the Wolfman was saying. “You only 
got five minutes left, if you want to talk to the main 
man.” 

A boy’s voice: “Wolfman?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Would you dedicate a record to keep me and my 
girlfriend together?” 

“Are you separated?” 

“Well, see, we’re havin’ a little problem.” 

“ll bring you right together. Hold on a minute, 
man. Hi ya, hi ya, hi, hi, hi. Everything’s gonna be all 
right now, man, you understand? Now, let me play...” 

As the Wolfman talked on, Curt glanced toward the 
street, thought about the insanity of the whole night. 
When he saw the white T-bird cruise past, he felt 
momentarily paralyzed, then experienced a sickening 
sensation and dizziness. The feeling passed quickly. He 
sat up, slammed the door, jammed his key in the 
ignition—but the engine just sputtered. He tried again. 
Sputters. Again. Again, again, again, desperately. But 
the engine wouldn’t catch. 


LAURIE DROVE AIMLESSLY, alone in the Edsel, 
remembering the smiling faces of Steve and Budda, 
wondering what they were doing now, but she didn’t 
give in to crying until the Wolfman stuck on “Since I 
Don’t Have You.” The music, combined with the late 
hour and the incredible sequence of events, was just too 
painful now. Angry at herself, cursing silently, wiping 
her eyes, she was startled by a horn blast to her left. She 
glanced over. Bob Falfa was pacing her in his 
souped-up black Chevy, alone now and grinning, 
wanting a new playmate to boost his ego. She ignored 
him. He kept pace for half a block more, then roared 
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his engine. Her body jerked involuntarily at the loud 
blast, but she didn’t even give him the satisfaction of a 
look. Falfa gave up and pulled away in the usual burst 
of smoke. 

She stayed in the slow lane but picked up speed, 
watching him, enjoying the idea that was taking shape 
in her mind. At the next red light, she pulled alongside 
him, glanced over. He was staring up at the light, 
tapping his fingers impatiently on the wheel. She 
sounded her horn. When he turned, she motioned for 

‘him to pull over. Looking pleasantly surprised, he 
waited for the light, followed her over to the curb. 
Laurie took a deep breath, walked back to his car with 
a determined expression, climbed in. She’d never really 
seen him up close before, but she had to admit he 
wasn’t bad-looking. High forehead, intense eyes, long 
nose, face and neck. She remembered hearing that he 
wasn’t long on brains, but still... 

Falfa smiled as he took off. “Hey, hey, hey, baby! 
What do you say?” 

“Just don’t say anything and we’ll get along fine.” 


John slowed the deuce coupe in front of a modest 
ranch-style home on Ramona, stopped and turned off 
the engine and lights. The house was dark except fora 
small lamp by the door. Carol had pointed it out, but 
now she sat silently, lost in thought. 

“This is the first time you’ve been quiet all night.” 

“I had fun. Good-bye.” She didn’t move. “Do you 
like me?” 

He paused, spoke softly. “Yeah. I like you. You’re 
all right.” 

“But I mean, do you /ike me?” 

“J, uh...1 like you. Okay?” 

“Couldn’t I have something to remember you by?” 

He had to glance away from her steady gaze; it 
moved him and he didn’t want to pursue it. After 
glancing around, he unscrewed the gearshift knob, 
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placed it in her hands, leaned over and kissed her. 
“Goodbye, kid.” . 

“Gee, thanks. It’s just like a ring or something.” 

“Yeah.” 

“It’s like we’re going steady. Wait’ll I tell Marcia.” 

“Wait a minute, now.” 

“Wait’ll I tell everybody.” 

“Don’t go overboard with this thing.” 

“Well, Pll see you around.” - 

She jumped out, closed the door quietly, ran up the 
walk to the house. He watched her stop at the screen 
door and turn. She gave him a little wave, then went 
inside. 

John looked at the empty seat next to him and felt 
strangely moved again. He started the engine, switched 
on the lights, then carefully moved the gearshift arm 
into first. Without the knob, it was awkward. 


Steve came out-of Mel’s café section, spotted Curt’s 
Citroen with the hood up, walked over quickly. Curt 
was holding the hood with one hand, tinkering with the 
engine, sweating, losing patience. 

“What’s happening?” 

Curt glanced at him. “Don’t know. Hold that up, 
huh?” 

Steve held the hood, watched him work. “I’ve been 
thinking—maybe you're right. Why should I leave 
home to find a new home? Why should I leave friends 
that I love to find new friends?” ’ 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute. I’ve heard this 
already. Aren’t you the one who’s been telling me for 
eight weeks that you have to leave the nest sometime?” 

“I realize that. | realize—” 

“No, no realizing. You’ve been telling me all 
summer that it’s time to pull your head out of the sand 
and take a look at the big, beautiful world out there.” 
He grabbed the hood. “Gimme this thing.” 

“I didn’t know that I—” 
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Curt slammed the hood down. “I feel like a 
midwife.” 

“I guess | was wrong. I may have been wrong.” 

“Wrong, nothing. You've been talking about getting 
out of this town for eight weeks. If you can just relax, 
we'll talk about it at the airport.” 

Curt walked around to the driver’s side and got in. 

“Where you going? It’s awfully early in the 
morning.” 

“I have a dental appointment.” 

“Come on, Curt.” 

The engine started first try. “Just relax, will you? Pil 
see you at the airport.” 


In the small parking lot behind the Come On Inn 
bar, just off Main, Debbie was sitting on the hood of a 
car, swinging her legs and chewing gum. Six other 
people from the bar had come out to check on Terry, 
who was being violently sick to his stomach behind the 
car. They began making friendly small talk. 

A tall, rugged man leaned on the hood next to 

‘Debbie. “I never seen a guy lose so much. He’s not used 
to drinking, huh?” 

She shrugged. “Oh, yes, he really likes to get drunk. 
He told me.” 

An old man looked at his watch, motioned to his 
wife. “Gettin’ late. | knew a man who got this sick once. 
Billy Weber. That was ten years ago.” 

His wife moved in close. “Staying on his hands and 
knees like that, he looks like a dog, doesn’t he? Looks 
like old Ginger.” 

The man led her away. “Sicker than a dog, that’s for 
sure.” 

The other people drifted off then, leaving Debbie to 
cope. Terry stood up slowly, using the rear bumper for 
leverage. His face was white. After making his way to 
the front of the car, he paused for breath. 
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“Oh, rats, I feel like—” He glanced across the lot, 
saw a’58 Chevy Impala, white with red trim. “Wait a 
second. Hey!” 

Debbie slid off the hood and followed him as he 
staggered over to the car. He took off his glasses, 
rubbed his eyes, put them back on and blinked in the 
dim light. 

“It’s—oh, my God—it looks like Steve’s car.” He 
leaned in the window. Debbie’s shoes and the empty 
bottle of Old Harper had been tossed on the back seat. 
“Look, here’s our—it’s my car. My car. We found it! 
Look!” He opened the door, slid in, started searching 
around for the keys. “Must’ve taken the keys with 
them.” 

Debbie reached in back, grabbed her shoes, slipped 
them on. “Maybe we oughta call the police.” 

“Never get here in time. I got a better idea. We'll just 
steal it back. See if you can find some wire around and 
we'll hot-wire it. Need about a foot, okay?” 

She ran back to the bar and he began searching 
Steve’s glove compartment. Behind all the junk he 
found a three-foot length of plastic-covered wire with 
both ends exposed. He squeezed down on the floor, 
legs out the door, reached up under the dashboard and 
started to hot-wire the ignition the way he’d seen Steve 
do it. He was really surprised when the radio came on. 
He’d actually done it! As he struggled to get off the 
floor, he saw a pair of black boots standing just outside 
the door, raised his eyes to take in a pair of long legs in 
tight jeans, arms like tree stumps bulging from a black 
T-shirt, and a face that looked as angry as a rabid 
animal’s. The man reached down, grabbed him by the 
shirt, pulled him out of the car. Another guy, about the 
same height and build, also wearing a black T-shirt, 
was standing nearby. 

“Ah, hi. This is my car,” Terry said shakily. “What I 
mean is, somebody stole my...1 mean I lost my car 
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and I want to thank you two guys for...” 

The Animal shoved Terry back into the arms of the 
other guy. 

“ _. for returning—I mean, finding it. I mean, listen 
now, listen, guys—I’ve been sick recently. This kind of 
activity can really be hard on a guy. Now, easy, will 
you? Easy!” 


Meanwhile, in the Chevron station just down the 
block, John drove his deuce coupe out of the lighted 
garage, where he’d removed the header plugs, and 
pulled up in front of the office where the manager, 
Ashley Lawson, was starting to lock up for the night. 
Lawson came out, looked at the roaring engine, 
nodded. 

“Took the header plugs off,” John told him. 

“Expecting some action?” 

“Yeah. Think so. There’s some punk lookin’ for 
me.” 

Lawson shook his head. “Why do they bother? 
You’ve been number one as long as I can remember.” 

“Yeah. It’s been a long time, ain’t it? See you. 
Thanks.” 

He pulled out fast, shifted carefully without the 
knob, headed up Main. As he passed the Come On Inn, 
he heard a girl screaming like crazy. He slowed, 
wheeled into a quick U-turn, then hung a squealing 
right into the parking lot. 

Debbie was running around, screaming, trying to 
pelt the two hoods with her purse. They’d stopped 
playing with Terry by then, and were really doing a job 
on him, punching him back and forth from one to the 
other. They glanced over as the deuce coupe skidded to 
a stop and John jumped out, but they continued 
punching. John grabbed the Animal by the sheulder, 
spun him around, landed a hard right to the side of the 
face that sent him sprawling. The other guy dropped 
Terry fast, circled John ina crouch, fists up, seeming to 
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enjoy it. A good fighter, John feinted witha right, came 
in with a left-right combination to the gut. The guy 
went down, scrambled up immediately, followed his 
buddy who was already on the run toward Main Street. 

Terry was on his back, coughing, mouth bleeding, 
holding his stomach. Debbie rushed over, squatted 
down, held his head in her lap. 

John knelt beside them. “Hey, man, you all right?” 

“Yeah. I'll die soon and it'll all be over.” 

Debbie glanced at John. “Wow! You’re just like the 
Lone Ranger.” 

“Yeah.” He eyed her. “Listen, you with the Toad? 
Or were you with them?” 

Terry raised his head. “You're talking to the woman 
I love.” 


Mel’s Drive-In was finally emptying out as closing 
time approached, but a few die-hards and hard-ups 
continued to wheel through the parking lot, looking 
for the remains of any action. Steve was back in a 
booth in the café section again, sipping coffee and 
thinking about the morning, when two familiar girls 
came in and slid into the booth across from him. 

He looked over. “Hi, Karen, Judy.” 

“Hi,” Judy said. “You seen Laurie lately?” 

He shook his head no. 

“Well, we have.” 

“Oh, yeah?” He felt suddenly annoyed. “So what?” 

Judy shrugged. “So nothing. She was just with a 
really cute guy in a boss car. We wondered who he 
was.” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

(“We do. His name’s Bob Falfa.” 

The name registered instantly and Steve had an 
unpleasant mental picture of Laurie sitting up close to 
that spaghetti-brain in his black Chevy. He shook his 
head slightly, as if to deny that possibility, gazed out 
the window, tried to concentrate on what he’d do in the 
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morning. But the image of Laurie and Falfa kept 
returning. Then he saw his own beautiful Chevy tool 
into the lot and puil up at one of the intercom order 
boxes. Terry leaned out and pressed the button. Steve 
recognized Debbie by her hair. 

Steve finished his coffee ina hurry, left without even 
glancing at Judy and Karen, broke into a jog as soon as 
he was outside. 

He yanked the car door open. “Out! Our!” 

Terry jerked back. “What?” 

“I need the car—now !” 

Terry and Debbie got out quickly; Steve jumped in. 
The motor was still running because of the hot-wire. 

“What’s going on?” Terry asked. 

“I’m about to find out.” Steve threw it in reverse, 
backed out, blasted away, leaving Terry and Debbie 
standing in the empty space. 

“I don’t believe it!” Debbie said. “You practically 
get killed trying to get your car back, then you just let 
him have it!” 

Terry looked at her, his left eye swollen, his lip 
ballooning, his glasses cracked. He decided it wasn’t 
worth the sweat. “It’s not my car.” 

“What?” 

“Tt is not my car!” 

“Well, where’s your car?” 

He glanced away. “J don’t have a car!” 

“Y ou don’t—? No carat all? What about your jeep?” 

He looked down, shook his head. 

“No car. Well, how’m I gonna get home?” 

The car hop skated up with their order of two Cokes 
on two trays. “Where’s your car?” the girl asked. “I 
gotta hook ’em to your car.” 

Terry shrugged, kept his eyes on the blacktop. There 
was a low rumbling sound and the two girls turned as 
John’s deuce coupe glided into the stall next to them. 
Terry shuffled to John’s car, leaned against it, head 
down. 

“What’s wrong, Toad? You lose the car again?” 
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“No,” he said softly. “Steve took it.” 

As the radio played “Cryin’ in the Chapel,” John 
smiled, got out, walked around to check his engine. 
Terry sat down on the curb, hands holding his chin. 
The car hop shrugged, skated away with the Cokes. 

Debbie walked over slowly and stood by Terry. He 
looked up at her, then away, feeling disgraced and 
embarrassed. 

She sat next to him on the curb, remained silent for 
a while, then spoke very. softly. “You know, I had a 
pretty good time tonight.” 

“Oh, come on, you’re just—” 

“No, no, really, really. I really had a “good time. I 
mean, you picked me up and we got some hard stuff 
and saw a holdup, and then we went to the canal, you 
got your car stolen, and then I got to watch you gettin’ 
sick, and then you got ina fight... 1 really hada good 
time.” 

Terry looked at her, started to regain a little cool. 
“You think so? Yeah, well, I guess I have fun just about 
every night.” 

“Anyway, if you’re not doing anything tomorrow 
night, why don’t you come over?” 

“Yeah, well, I might be busy, you know. But we 
could—well, I got a little Vespa I Just play around 
with.” 

“Really? Why, that’s almost a motorcycle. And I 
Just love motorcycles.” 

“You do? Well, why didn’t you tell me? We wouldn’t 
have had to go through all that...fun.” He felt his 
swollen lip. 

Debbie touched his lip. “I got to go now.” She 
leaned over and kissed him. 

“Ow.” 

“Good night.” 

“See you.” 

As she walked off, swinging her purse, she looked 
over her shoulder and smiled. Terry smiled back. 

e e e 
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The headlights of Curt’s little Citroen bumped 
along a lonely dirt road that knifed through dark peach 
orchards and wizened grape vineyards. The music on 
his radio had gradually increased in volume to the 
point where he had to turn it way down. Within 
minutes, the music began to rise and fall in spurts, and 
distort eerily as the signal became progressively more 
powerful. Finally, off in a small clearing, he saw the 
radio station: A windowless white frame house, 
dwarfed by a giant antenna that reached skyward like a 
tall steel skeleton in the moonlight. 

He parked the car and crunched up the gravel walk 
to the door, illuminated by a small spotlight. He 
hesitated, then pushed the doorbell. After waiting a 
while, he pushed it again. 

The small intercom clicked on. “Yeah, who is it?” 

“It’s—I want to talk to the Wolfman.” 

“Wolfman ain’t here.” 

“I know, but I got to get in touch with him. I got 
something to give him before—” 

“We don’t take no deliveries after eight. Come back 
tomorrow.” 

“No, I can’t. | want to ask him something that—” 

“Dedications by phone is Diamond seven five zero 
four four. Wolfman Top Forty is Box Thirteen, Chula 
Vista. Wolfman sweatshirts is Wolf Enterprises, 
Bakersfield. Bye.” 

Curt raised his voice: “I gota right to talk to him. I 
listened to him every night for as long—for twelve 
years almost. | know him and it’s personal and it'll only 
take a minute and I bet Wolfman would be upset if he 
knew a friend couldn’t get in touch with—” 

The door buzzer interrupted him and Curt pushed it 
open slowly. No one was in the dimly lighted vestibule. 
He went inside, closed the door, then walked slowly 
down a dark corridor, passing strangely lit rooms with 
electronic generators, humming dynamos and glassed- 
off booths filled with flashing electronic hardware. 
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Finally, he came to a small, softly lighted control 
booth. The figure inside was barely visible through the 
reflections in the double-glass window. When the man 
stood and walked toward the window, Curt stepped 
back. He could only see the face in angular shadows. 

His voice boomed through an unseen speaker: 
“What do you want?” 

“I’m looking for—” 

“Pull the red switch.” He pointed to a spot just 
below the window. 

When Curt pushed it, his magnified voice sounded 
shaky: “I’m looking for a girl.” 

“Aren’t we all. She ain’t here. Come on back to the 
booth.” The man pointed to his left. 

Curt walked through a heavy door, turned left, went 
through two glass doors into the booth. It was jammed 
with electronic equipment, huge tape machines and 
turntables. The man had his back turned, sitting at a 
large console of blinking lights. He punched a couple 
of buttons, putting on a commercial, then swiveled 
around: A large, friendly-looking guy in a colorful 
Hawaiian shirt. His hair was long and dark, greased in 
a ducktail, and his mustache and short chin-beard were 
streaked with gray. He was sucking on a popsicle. 

He smiled, flicked a thumb toward a small 
refrigerator. “Hey, have a popsicle. The icebox just 
broke down and they’re meltin’ all over the place. You 
want one?” 

“No. Thanks. Listen, uh—” 

“Have a popsicle.” 

“Are you the Wolfman?” 

“No, man. I’m not the Wolfman.” He leaned 
forward, picked up a spool of tape, held it up as a 
magician would for audience inspection, then inserted 
it into a machine. As the commercial ended, the man 
hit some buttons. The commercial end-music segued 
into a Wolfman howland then the distinctive Wolfman 
voice took over: 
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“Who’s this on the Wolfman’s telephone?” 

“Diane.” 

“How you doin’, Diane?” 

“All right.” ~ 

“Do you love me? Say you love me, Diane.” 

Curt stood awkwardly, staring at the blinking lights 

_of the console, listening, frowning, then shaking his 
head. “He’s on tape. The man is on tape. Well, where 
does he work? I mean, where’s the Wolfman now?” 

“The Wolfman is everywhere.” 

Curt pulled out a folded piece of paper. “But I got to 
give him this note.” 

“Here, let me see.” The man took the note, read it. 
“Hell, that’s just a dedication. All I gotta do is relay it. 
And it'll be on the air tomorrow, or Tuesday at the 
latest.” , 

“No, no. See, this is very important. I may b 
leaving town tomorrow and it’s very important that 
I—that I reach this girl right now.” 

“You don’t know whether you’re gonna leave town 
or not?” 

“Well, I’m supposed to go to college back East 
tomorrow. And I don’t know if I’m gonna go.” 

“Wait a minute. Have a popsicle.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Sit down a minute.” 

Curt pulled up a chair by the console, sat down 
uneasily, watched the man as he turned an electric fan 
to blow on his large chest. His eyes were dark brown, 
brows bushy; something about his gaze was penetrat- 
ing. 

“Listen,” The man said quietly, “it’s early in the 
morning. Now I can’t really talk for the Wolfman, but I 
think if he was here he’d tell you to get yourself in gear. 
Now, no offense to your home town here, but this place 
ain’t exactly the hub of the universe, if you know what I 
mean. And, well, I’ll tell you this much, the Wolfman 
does come in here now and then, with tapes, to check 
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up on me, you know, and when I hear the stories he’s 
got about the places he goes—man! Here | sit, while 
there’s a whole big, beautiful world out there, don’t you 
know. Wolfman comes in last time talking about some 
exotic jungle country, handing me cigars. The 
Wolfman been everywhere and he seen everything. He 
got so many stories, so many memories. And here | sit, 
sucking popsicles.” 

“Why don’t you leave?” 

“Well, I’m no kid any more. I been here a long time. 
And the Wolfman—well, the Wolfman gave me my 
start and he’s sorta become my life. I can’t leave him 
now. Gotta be loyal to the Wolfman, you understand?” 

Curt nodded and stood up. The man cocked his 
head, listened to the Wolfman finishing a telephone 
conversation, then swiveled around, punched several 
buttons, put on another commercial. 

“I tell you what,” he said, standing. “If I can possibly 
do it tonight, I'll try to relay this dedication and get it 
on the air for you later on.” : 

“That'd be great. Thanks. Really.” He shook the 
man’s hand, then wiped it on his pants. 

“Sorry,” the guy said. “Sticky little things, ain’t 
they? ’Bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Curt made his way back to the corridor and was 
surprised to hear the commercial booming through the 
intercom speaker; the guy had forgotten to switch it 
off. As he waiked slowly back past the maze of 
windows and electronic machines, the commercial 
ended and the raucous voice of the Wolfman began 
howling, echoing through the hall. Curt stopped 
abruptly, turned and walked back. He stood at the side 
of the control booth’s double-glass window, looked 
into the softly lighted room. Beyond the distorted 
reflections, he saw the unmistakable figure of the man 
he'd been talking to, sitting at the microphone, 
howling. Curt blinked rapidly, moved to his right to 
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change some of the reflections. The man howled again 
as he cued a record on the turntable, then sang along 
with the opening of “Bluebirds on my Dingaling,” 
pounding out the rhythm on the console. 

“Wolfman,” Curt said softly. 

For the second time that night, he experienced a 
sickening sensation and dizziness. The music took ona 
cacophonous, dreamlike quality, and Curt saw the 
Wolfman get up and begin dancing then, growling, 
arms in the air, his figure blurred, pulsating, frag- 
mented, as if seen through a prism. 


John was still working on his engine, talking with 
Terry, when Falfa bounced into Mel’s parking lot in his 
black Chevy, drove toward him slowly and revved his 
motor. Well aware of his presence, John didn’t even 
look over. Terry got up from the curb, saw Laurie in 
the car, sitting a good distance from Falfa, her face 
expressionless. .. 

“Hey, John,” Terry said. “Let me go with you. 
Come on.” 

“Naw, man. Can’t take you when I’m racin’ 

. somebody.” ; 

“Ah, come on. Just let me go. Sol can watch. Or I'll 
flag you, okay?” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

John watched him climb in the car, then stood up, 
wiped his hands, looked over at Falfa and nodded. 
“Paradise Road.” 

Grinning, Falfa goosed the Chevy and peeled out, 
burning and squealing. Heading up G Street, he slowed 
and turned to Laurie. “All right, now, where’s this 
Paradise Road?” 

“You just follow this street straight out of town.” 
She watched the road nervously as he picked up speed. 
“Listen, if you’re gonna race John Milner, you can let 
me out right when we get there.” 

“Why don’t you shut up, baby? You ain’t said one 
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word all night long. What a weird broad. But you’re 
gonna appreciate me soon. You're gonna be hangin’ on 
for mercy when I get this sucker rollin’.” 


After cruising the streets for nearly half an hour 
looking for Laurie and Falfa, Steve drove back to 
Mel’s because it was the only place left in town that he 
could imagine they might be. He pulled his Chevy into 
the parking lot just as the big neon sign went out. He 
could see the cleaning crew already at work inside, and 
the lighted windows threw long rectangles of yellow 
across the almost empty lot. Car hops were being 
picked up by boyfriends or leaving in their own cars. 
He spotted Dale Howard’s T-Roadster pulling away 
from the entrance with one of the car hops. When he 
tapped his horn, Dale stopped alongside and rolled 
down his window. 

“Hey, Steve. Heading out to Paradise Road?” 

“Paradise Road? No, what’s happening?” 

“Some guy named Falfa going up against Milner.” 

“John’s racing Falfa?” 

“Yeah. Figured something was up. They were here 
about fifteen minutes ago. Word’s spread fast, 
everybody’s heading out there.” 

“Thanks. See you there.” 

As Steve bounced out onG Street, he passed Curt in 
his Citroen, going the other way. They each blasted 
their horns. 

Curt turned into Mel’s parking lot, drove straight to 
the lighted telephone booth, parked right up next to 
the glass door. He got out, checked the telephone 
number on the dial again, just to be absolutely certain, 
climbed back in, settled down and listened to “Heart 
and Soul” on the Wolfman Show. 

Exactly six dedications later, the Wolfman came 
through: 

“I got a dedication here that’s for a friend of the 
Wolfman—a special friend of the Wolfman—who’s 
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leaving town tomorrow and wants me to play the next 
song for a blonde young lady in a Thunderbird. A 
white T-bird, you understand? Now, my friend’s 
named Curt and he wants to talk to you out there, 
baby. So you meet him at Mel’s, or phone Diamond 
three one three two. Now, he’s a friend of mine, you 
hear? And, little girl, you better call him, or the 
Wolfman gonna get you.” 


THE TWO-LANE BLACKTOP CALLED Paradise 
Road was long and straight and flat like the farmlands 
that stretched endlessly on both sides, softly fog- 
shrouded in the predawn light, and the broken white 


line down the center was slick and luminous in the - 


headlights of John’s yellow deuce coupe and Falfa’s 
black Chevy, waiting side by side now, front wheels 
resting on a weather-beaten, hand-painted Starting 
line. Eight other cars were parked just off the road and 
slightly behind, kids sitting silently on fenders and 
hoods; only the steady singing of crickets ignored the 
solemnity of the occasion. Terry walked slowly from 
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John’s car, snapped a flashlight on and off to test it, 
then took his position about ten feet in front of the 
cars, straddling the center line. When John glanced at 
Falfa to his right, he was surprised that Laurie was still 
in the car. 

“Hey, Laurie, what you doin”? She gonna ride with 
you?” 

Laurie stared straight ahead. “Mind your own 
business, John.” 

“Yeah, she’s with me,” Falfa snapped. “You worry 
about yourself, man.” He yanked his seat belt tight. 

Terry held up the flashlight. “Everybody ready?” 

John sat forward, hand on the gearshift that he’d 
wrapped and tied with rags because of the missing 
knob. Both drivers started revving their engines. As the 
roars increased in volume and tempo, Terry’s body 
began shaking. He snapped on the flashlight, then 
clapped his hands over his ears and was immediately 
engulfed in smoke as they blasted off, tires burning, 
motors screaming. 

John got away slightly faster. Into second gear, he 
still held an edge, but by third gear they were almost 
neck and neck. John hit his fourth gear at about 
eighty-five. Falfa did likewise, but started to fishtail, 
‘rear wheels squealing as they swerved from side to side; 
Laurie closed her eyes, yanked the seat belt so tight it 
felt like it cut into her. Falfa regained control 
nervously, then floored it, watched the broken white 
line become a solid blur. Within the next quarter mile, 
Falfa began to edge ahead, engine winding out 
incredibly, speedometer reaching ninety-five, and 
John sat helplessly, accelerator flat on the floor, 
watching him move half a car length in front, then 
almost three quarters. 

Suddenly, Falfa’s right front tire blew with the 
sound of anexplosion. The car shot off to the right into 
a tomato field, hit an irrigation ditch and began 
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flipping over wildly in a horrifying cloud of dust and 
smoke, came to rest upside down, wheels spinning 
crazily. 

John hit his brakes in rhythmic, fast practiced 
motions, increased the pressure each time, fishtailed, 
then skidded sideways in the middle of the road. He 
swerved into an incredible U-turn, and hightailed it 
back to the crash. Headlights of the cars of kids who 
followed shimmered toward him in the distance, single 
file, close together, except for one car that was rapidly 
passing them all, driving on the wrong side, straight at 
John, until he’d shot past the pack. John arrived just 
seconds before that other car, which he now instantly 
recognized as Steve’s, got out and sprinted across the 
dark rows of tomato plants. Falfa’s engine burst into 
flames when John.was still fifty yards away. Panicky 
then, stumbling, he heard Steve’s voice behind him 
shouting “Laurie! Laurie!” Thick black smoke bil- 
lowed up as he reached the car and saw Falfa and 
Laurie in the reflection of flames, huddled on the 
ground near the back. 

Steve didn’t see them as he ran up behind John, 
yelling, voice shaking: “You stupid idiot! She was in 
that car! Why’d you have to—?” 

He took a couple of wild swings at John, who 
crouched, lunged, tackled him around the waist. They 
tumbled in the dirt, scrambled up to see Falfa, his arm 
around Laurie, moving toward them; Laurie was 
slamming him hard with her purse and screaming 
hysterically. Steve ran over, grabbed her, pulled her 
away. Obviously in shock, she fought him, too, not 
knowing who was who. 

She continued to scream: “I said I didn’t, you lousy, 
greasy jerk! You coulda killed me! What’s wrong with 
you!” When she caught a glimpse of his face, her voice 
changed, but she continued to struggle. “No, no, no. 
Please, don’t come near me. No, please. I think I’m 
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gonna be sick. Oh, Steven.” 

“Laurie, please.” He led her away froin the car, both 
arms around her. 

About a dozen kids from the other cars ran toward 
them across the field, Terry in the lead. Flames were 
&preading along the underside of the car toward the gas 
tank. The smoke was much thicker, billowing straight 
up, then drifting, and the smell of gas was very strong. 

Laurie stopped suddenly, put her arms around 
Steve, hung on tightly. “Oh, Steven. Oh, Steven, 
please, don’t leave me. Don’t leave me, Steven.” 

“I won't.” 

“I couldn’t bear it.” 

“IT won't.” 

“Please.” 

“Believe me.” 

Falfa stood rigidly, hair over his face, watching his 
car burn. John looked him over in the flickering light; 
he had some cuts and bruises, but he seemed okay. 

“Come on,” John said. “Before she blows.” 

He turned Falfa around and ushered him away 
toward Laurie and Steve. When they were about thirty 
yards off, the gas tank exploded with the impact of a 
bomb and huge flames mushroomed instantly to 
illuminate the field in red. 

_As everyone watched, mesmerized, John walked 
across the field back toward the road. He didn’t look 
back. Cars lined the side of the road, headlights on, 
doors open, most motors running. The deuce coupe 
flickered in the light of the flames. Before he reached 
the car, he heard footsteps running behind him, turned 
and saw Terry. 

“Fantastic, John! Jeez, did you show him! He'll 
probably never even get in a car again.” 

“He was faster.” 

“It was beautiful, just beauti... What?” 

John stopped by his open door, looked back at the 
fire. “I was losin’, man.” 
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“What?” 

“He had me, man. He was pullin’ away from me just 
before he crashed.” 

“You're crazy.” 

“You saw it.” 

“No, you creamed him, from right off the line. The 
guy never had a chance.” 

“Toad, the man had me. He was beating me.” 

Terry shoved his hands in his pockets, looked up at 
him. “John, I don’t know what you’re talking about. It 
was the most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen. That guy, 
he might as well—he can get a wheelchair and roll 
himself home. Man, you got .. . you got the greatest car 
in the valley. You'll always be number one, John. 
You're the greatest.” 

John had to smile at the little guy, left eye 
black-and-blue now, glasses cracked, lip swollen 
badly. “Look at your glasses, man,” he said softly, 
shaking his head. “Okay, Toad. We’ll take ’em all.” 

Terry nodded, smiled. “Right.” 

“We'll take em.” He slid gracefully into the car; the 
motor was idling nicely. “Let’s get out of here.” 

Terry yawned, shook his head, walked around and 
climbed in. He looked at the fire as they drove away. 
“Boy, what a night.” 


Curt had fallen asleep in his Citroen next to the 
lighted telephone booth in the empty parking lot. The 
predawn sky was streaked red-orange and his radio 
played “Only You” when the telephone’ began to ring. 
It rang four times before he was even dimly aware of it. 
When he came to, he sat forward and opened his eyes 
wide, remembering. Then, panicked, he jumped out, 
bolted into the booth and grabbed the receiver. ; 

“Hello, hello, hello!” 

“Curt?” It was a soft, sexy female voice. 

“Yeah, this is Curt, who is this?” 

“Who were you expecting?” 
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“Do you drive a white T-bird?” 

“A white ’56. I saw you on Third Street.” 

“You know me?” 

“Of course!” 

“Who are you? How do you know me?” 

“It’s not important.” 

“It’s important.to me!” He felt excited, glanced out 
at the empty parking lot. “You're the most perfect, 
beautiful creature I’ve ever seen and | don’t know 
anything about you. Could we meet someplace?” 

“1 cruise Third Street every night. Maybe I’ll see you 
again tonight.” 

“No...1 don’t think so.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m leaving ...in a couple of hours. Where are you 
from? 

She hesitated. “Curt...” 

“What’s your name? At least tell me your name.” 

“Good-bye, Curt.” 

“Wait a second! Wait a second!” 

There was a soft click as she hung up. Curt stared at 
the receiver a while, listening to the steady electronic 
drone, then hung up slowly. Before he stepped out of 
the booth, he was aware of the Wolfman making 
kissing sounds. 

“Little kiss on your ear,” the Wolfman said quietly. 
“Good night, sweetheart. I’ll see you later.” 

And then, softly, the Spaniels were doing their 
familiar “Duh-duh-duh-duh-dum” into the sign-off 
song, “Good Night, Sweetheart.” 


At 8:05 that morning, less than a dozen cars were 


parked near the one-and-only departure gate at. 


Modesto County Airport. In the bright sun beyond the 
low wire fence, a Lockheed Electra turboprop was 
ready, its single boarding ramp in place, a stewardess 
waiting on the top step. John’s deuce coupe was parked 
between Steve’s Chevy and Laurie’s Edsel, and 


Pa 
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everyone was standing next to the Chevy. Curt said 
good-bye to his parents, a kindly-looking couple in 
their late forties, then turned to his friends. He shook 
hands with Steve and they held a gaze. Only a day ago, 
neither of them would have believed it might turn out 
this way. 

“Good luck,” Steve said softly. 

“Yeah, same to you. And I better see you there next 
year.” 

“Oh, yeah, I’ll be there.” 

“Sure.” Curt managed a wry smile, turned away 
quickly and hugged his sister. Laurie held on fora few 
seconds in silence. 

“See you later,” he told her. 

“Bye, Curt.” 

He moved to Terry and John. Terry had his spare 
glasses on, wore a bandage over the side of his left eye, 
and his lip was still swollen. 

“Well, so long, guys.” 

Terry shook hands. “Well, stay cool, man.” 

“Yeah.” 

“And—don’t do anything I wouldn’t do.” 

Curt smiled at him, didn’t seem to know what to say. 

“Take care,” John said. He gave him a little slap on 
the cheek. 

“Tll see you, buddy.” 

John nodded quickly. “I know, you probably think 
you’re a bigshot, goin’ off like this—but you’re still a 
punk.” 

“Okay, John. So long.” 

Curt picked up his suitcase and portable radio, 
didn’t look back until he was walking up the steps of 
the boarding ramp. 


10 


WHEN THE FACTORY VAN pulled into Brooktree 
Speedway on that last afternoon of 1964, John felt very 
excited. It was an enormous ten-gear, eighteen-wheel 
Winnebago type with big letters across the side: HUNT 
BROTHERS RACING PRODUCTS * HEADHUNTER * GRAND 
CHAMPION 1964, and the crowd of local racers and 
mechanics went over immediately to gawk. Its air 
brakes blasted loudly as it parked in the pit area. Two 
uniformed crew members climbed down, walked to the 
back and swung open the big rear doors in very 
businesslike fashion. There was an audible gasp from 
the locals when the brand-new dragster was wheeled 
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out, a prototype, looking like a small jet without wings, 
one of the first with a rear-mounted engine. This was 
unquestionably the finest machine any of the racers or 
mechanics had ever seen. As they gathered around it, 
circled it, studied the cockpit, one of them spotted 
John approaching and ran over to him with obvious 
excitement. 

“Hey, Milner, here’s your new car!” 

John tried to appear calm. “Yup. Think I'll have my 
name across there in big gold letters.” 

“You're gonna look great sitting behind that wheel, 
John.” 

“And I’m gonna look better standing beside it at the 
winner’s circle in Bakersfield.” 

Roger Beckwith had strolled alongside and heard. 
“You can’t even beat me. I don’t know what they want 
with you.” 

They looked over the prototype, walked around it 
with the others, then John saw Mr. Hunt step down 
from the rear of the van and walk toward him. 
Although the only contact they’d had was by letter, 
John recognized him instantly from hundreds of 
pictures in racing magazines. Hunt was a wide-girthed 
Andy Granatelli type and his suit and pinky ring 
couldn’t do much to hide the rough edges. 

John walked over, offered his hand. “John Milner. 
How do you do?” 

Hunt’s grip was strong. “New driver?” 

“Yeah, you...sent me a letter.” 

“Oh, Milner, yeah. Come on in.” 

He ushered John into the rear of the Winnebago. 
The whole front section looked like a combination 
machine shop and office. Hunt sat at the desk, 
indicated a chair for John, opened the top drawer and 
took out some papers. 

“How’d you like the radio ad?” Hunt asked: “The 
guys at the station put on the ‘Madman’ part. John 
‘Madman’ Milner. Hope you don’t mind. Anyway, the 
reason | wrote you was | need you to signa release for 
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the ad. Y’know, allowing us to use your name?” 

John’s expression changed from confusion to shock 
in a matter of seconds. He sat there speechless, trying 
to put it together. 

Hunt handed him the papers. “What’s wrong? It’s 
just a simple release.” 

“Everybody knows you’re looking for a driver, and 
the letter said you wanted to personally welcome me 
onto the Hunt Brothers racing team.” 

“No. No, that’s just a matter of speech. We use your 
name in the ad and that makes you part of the team.” 

After letting it sink in for a moment, John felt his 
anger rising. “Well, that really stinks.” 

“You mean you actually thought we wanted you to 
drive for us?” 

“Why not? I’m the best out here.” 

“Sure. You’ve been going against hobby racers. 
We're in a whole different league.” 

John sat forward. “Look. I can beat anybody off the 
line, and that includes that clown you’ve got driving. 
And I know engines, too. I turned a hundred and 
seventy-four point two six in a car I built myse/f, with 
no money!” 

“Just sign the papers, will you?” 

“With the money and backing you guys have, I 
could make you the best in the world.” 

“You know, there must be two hundred guys that’ve 
told me the exact same thing.” 

“But I mean it. ’'m good, man. I’m really good.” 

Hunt pointed to the release. “Your signature, 
champ.” 

“Forget it.” He stood up, walked slowly toward the 

open doors. 
_ Hunt came after him, waited until he stepped down 
from the van, then called out in a loud voice that 
everybody could hear: “Don’t get so excited. Win a few 
national races, then come back and talk to me about 
driving.” 

John’s cheeks turned as red as if he’d been slapped; 
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his friends could hardly look at him for their own 
embarrassment. He saw only one grinning face: 
Beckwith’s. : 

“Yup,” Roger said. “Just a few national races, 
John.” : 

He ignored-that, turned fast to face Hunt. “And Pll 
tell you something else, pal. You better be good today, 
because I’m gonna beat your car!” 

He walked quickly through the other drivers, 
headed for his pit area, but ran smack into the four 
people he wanted least to face—Steve, Laurie, Terry 
and Debbie; one look and he knew they’d heard 
everything. They walked alongside in silence for a 
while. 

“No problem,” Terry said confidently. “You're 
gonna wipe those guys out, John.” 

“They'll get a race out of me, that’s for sure.” 

Steve threw an arm over John’s shoulder. “We’re 
gonna take Toad back to the base now. You sure you 
can’t come along?” 

Terry gave Steve a look. “Can’t you see the man’s 
busy?” 

John slowed, stopped, reached in his pocket and 
pulled out his good-luck key chain. It was simply a 
large bent bolt with a hole drilled for the chain, but it 
meant a lot to him. He took his keys off, handed it to 
Terry. “Listen, I want you to keep this. It’s from when 
my flywheel blew up.” 

Terry held it as if it were the crown jewels. “Man. 
That’s really great. That’s really nice. You know what 
I’m gonna do for you? I’m gonna capture you a V.C. 
flag.” 

“No,” John said softly. “Just stay alive.” 


Those words, and the quiet way John said them, 
were hauntingly present in Terry’s mind as he ran from 
the exploding napalm on New Year’s Eve, 1965. It was 
a wild, panicky, instinctual run at first, stumbling, 
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sprawling, scrambling up, sprinting ahead, painful 
until he had his second wind. Just stay alive. Mortars 
and heavy artillery and M-40 machine-gun fire were his 
constant companions for the first twenty minutes as he 
ran roughly parallel to the base perimeter, but after 
half an hour the steady rhythm of blasts and vibrations 
had diminished to the extent that he knew he was out of 
range. Just stay alive. And, as soonas he knew that, his 
body simply gave out. He trudged ahead fifty more 
yards on gut instinct, then collapsed into the heavy 
undergrowth and mud, fighting for breath, holding his 
sides, cut and bruised, feeling pain in virtually every 
muscle. Within ten minutes, he was dozing off, hearing 
rain drum softly on his helmet. Just stay alive. And 
then, finally, he was asleep. 

The jungle area where Terry’s rifle first went off, 
more than an hour ago, was devastated. Now, in the 
first moments of merciful silence since Captain Creech 
gave the cease-fire order, a steady drizzle sprayed the 
flattened landscape. Small fires still burned and 
smoked in the rubble of broken trees and huge craters. 
The smell of gunsmoke lingered in the heavy air. 

Creech stood tall in his foxhole and surveyed the 
area with binoculars, then turned to the Congressman. 
“Mess with the bull and you get the horn!” 

The Congressman shook his head. “Nothing could 
survive an hour of that.” 

“Hold on!” A lieutenant in the next foxhole was 
pointing to the far left. “I think there’s somebody out 
there!” 

Holding a white piece of cloth over his head, Terry 
was limping out of the heavy jungle to the left of the 
flattened area. As he stumbled ahead into the 
perimeter, two men from the nearest machine-gun nest 
rushed over to help him. Creech ran after them, but 
didn’t recognize Terry until he was up close. 

“Fields!” he shouted. “What were you doing out 
there?” 
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“Just cleaning my rifle, sir. And it sorta went off, 
and I guess these guys musta thought I was the V.C.” 

“You mean Charlie wasn’t out there!” 

“No, sir.” 

When Creech saw the Congressman running toward 
them, he thought fast, nudged Terry, waited until the 
man was within earshot, then began speaking loudly: 
“Private Fields, you saw about a dozen snipers?” 

“Yessir!” 

“And how about the body. count? Tell the 

Congressman about the body count.” 
' “The best, sir.” 

Creech nodded approvingly. “How many would 
you say?” 

“Heck, I don’t know. I'd say about two dozen, 
maybe.” 

“Two dozen. Very good.” 

“Yes,” the Congressman said. “Excellent. Good 
work, son.” 

“Yessir, thank you, sir.” Terry wiped his glasses on 
the white cloth. “Well, if you don’t mind, I think | 
better be getting to the hospital now.” 

“The hospital?” Creech asked. 

“Yessir. | sustained a wound.” 

Creech glanced at his torn and muddy uniform. 
“Where?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing serious, sir. It'll be fine after a few 
days of bed rest back in the rear.” 

“Let me see it.” 

Reluctantly, Terry put his glasses on, held out his 
right hand, palm down. The bullet graze on top was 
still bleeding, but not much. 

_ The Congressman inspected it. “It doesn’t look very 
bad.” 

Terry pulled it away, sucked on it. “Yes, but there’s 
always the danger of infection. It’s better to be safe 
than sorry.” 
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“Go have the medic look at it,” Creech told him. 
“Then report to your unit.” 


Debbie’s house was the quintessential Haight- 
Ashbury crash-pad of 1966. Bodies were everywhere, 
about a dozen at last count, a few in sleeping bags on 
the floor, most lounging around. The decor was almost 
textbook-hip for the period: American flags dominat- 
ed all, hanging on the walls, thrown over couches and 
chairs, even used for rugs. If there were common 
denominators in dress, Debbie had the combinations 
knocked. That afternoon, when she came out of the 
kitchen with a handful of money for Lance’s bail, she 
wore an imitation wampum band across her forehead, 
wide gypsy earrings, brightly colored necklaces of 
beads, glass, stones and shells, a denim workshirt tied 
high above the navel, bracelets jangling over her long 
sleeves, rings on most fingers, low-slung faded jeans 
with ragged bottoms that scuffed with every step. 

- Although she’d gone barefoot all summer, she wore 
deerskin moccasins now in deference to the December 
chill. : 

“Hey, everybody!” she announced, waving the 
handful of cash. “Listen, ’ve got an emergency. Lance 
just got busted again and I’m twenty-five bucks short 
for bail. Does anybody have any money?” 

She was answered with a resounding silence; 
everybody went back to what they were doing. 

“Come on,” she said, much softer this time. “If I 
could only get a few bucks apiece, we could get him 
out. Lance would help any of you.” 

One by one, they all refused to help. 

Debbie started for the adjacent bedroom. “Well, I 
want you all to know that I think this is really crappy, 
and when you need any favors I’m gonna remember 
this.” 

Carolyn followed her in, a slender kid of about 
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sixteen, brunette hair down to her waist. She chewed 
gum constantly, wore the same granny dress every day, 
and had a Moroccan anklet with tiny bells that tinkled 
with every step. 

“Some friends they are,” Debbie said. 

“Who can blame them? Lance is a flake.” 

“Look, Carolyn. I don’t appreciate that kind of talk. 
It just happens that Lance and I are thinking about 
getting married.” 

The dimly lighted bedroom was filled with strobe 
lights, opaque projectors, multiple screens and other 
light-show equipment. Debbie felt along the panel of 
switches on the wall, flicked the wrong one, and the 
whole show started in an annoying blaze of psychede- 
lia. 

“Try the switches on the right,” Carolyn told her. 

Debbie tried two of them and more strobe lights 
went on. She switched them off impatiently, tried some 
others. 

“Oh, Debbie, don’t marry Lance, you’ll be support- 
ing him all your life.” 

“I don’t mind helping him out. | don’t see why it 
should bother you. Anyway, | can afford it now, with 
my new job. The money’s great.” She kept feeling for 
other switches. 

Carolyn began trying the switches. “Well, if the 
money’s so great, why don’t you have the twenty-five 
bucks?” 

“Good idea. Maybe I'll ask the boss for an 
advance.” 

“I was sure I put a switch here...Oh, oh!” 

The room went pitch-black as the fuse blew. 

“Oh, that’s just great, Carolyn. What’s that? The 
tenth fuse this month?” 

Carolyn cracked her gum. “You just don’t under- 
stand art.” 
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Laurie’s brother Andy lived ina Berkeley apartment 
that had all the accouterments of a pigsty. The living 
room walls were papered with psychedelic and political 
posters, predominately those of Ché Guevara and 
Huey P. Newton; the ancient couch, chairs and tables 
were stained, burned, cluttered with paper cups and 
empty taco and pizza cartons; the threadbare carpet 
was not only filthy but splattered with paint; and the 
corners were stacked with boxes of books. Large, 
freshly painted picket signs were propped against two 
walls, drying, created by Andy’s roommate Eric, 
frizzy-haired and bearded, who sat on the floor 
painting a new one, surrounded by dripping cans. 

Five years ago, when his older brother Curt went off 
to college in the East, Andy Henderson was a 
sophomore at Dewey High, clean-cut, bright, intro- 
spective to the point of being a loner, and Laurie had 
always felt strongly protective toward him. Today, 
December 31, 1967, when he opened the apartment 
door for her, he seemed like a stranger. Gaunt and pale, 
his dark hair was shoulder-length and unkempt, his 
eyes seemed cold and distant. After five minutes, his 
whole attitude almost moved her to tears. 

He slumped in an overstuffed chair and ate a taco as 
he talked with her. “So Steve doesn’t want you to geta 
job. Big deal. Go home and work it out.” 

“Come on, Andy. Let me stay.” 

“In pinko Commie land? Thought you hated it 
here.” 

“I do, but where else can I go?” 

He shrugged, chewed the taco. “Mom and Dad’s.” 

“Sure. That’d work for abouta hot minute. Listen, I 
won't get in your way and maybe I can even clean this 
dump up for you.” 

“No, thanks. I like this place just the way it is.” 

“You like living like a pig?” 

Eric glanced up from his picket sign. “He wallows in 
It 
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“Yeah, I love it.” He licked his fingers. “Every little 
piece of trash and rancid dirt. Now go home. I was just 
leaving.” 

Her eyes filled. “Know what I think? Mom and Dad 
made a big mistake sending you to school here.” 

“Yeah, well, you made a bigger mistake getting 
married at nineteen. There’s a whole world out there 
you're missing out on.” 

“You mean riots and demonstrations? Poor me.” 

Eric tossed his paintbrush aside. “There, finished.” 
He grabbed the sign, turned it for them to see. Against 
a stark white background, huge red capital letters 
proclaimed: COPS ARE PIGs! 

“Lovely,” Laurie said softly. “You re truly men of 
wisdom and insight.” 

“You're missing the point,” Andy snapped. “We 
have to communicate in a vernacular that the police 
understand.” 

She stared at him. “‘Cops are pigs’? Are you—? 
‘Cops are pigs’ doesn’t make for an understanding 
police officer.” 

_ “It was Andy’s idea,” Eric told her. “He likes the 
imagery.” 

She pointed to a sign against the wall reading: KILL 
FOR PEACE! “That one yours, too?” 

Andy nodded, smiled. “Yeah, funny paradox, huh? 
‘Kill for peace.’ For peace you kill. Get it? You don’t get 
it, do you?” 

- She sat forward, blinked, spoke very softly. 
“Andrew, Andrew. You were always such a sweet little 
boy. Remember how I used to tease you and put little 
ribbons in your hair?” 

Eric laughed out loud. Andy stood up fast, 
mortified, started to gather up the picket signs. 

“You really shouldn’t do this,” Laurie said. “It’s 
wrong.” 

Eric grabbed some signs. “Let’s get going, Andy. 
We're gonna be late.” 
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Andy suddenly whirled to face Laurie. “How do you 
know what’s wrong? You never left home, you live a 
dippy life with an insurance agent, and noweven that's 
going down the tubes.” He was immediately sorry he’d 
said it. 

She looked down at her hands, began crying. “Don’t 
say that, Andy: I just need time to think.” 

“Pm sorry. I didn’t mean for it to sound like that. 
You know I like Steve.” He turned away then, took a 
deep breath. “It’s just that he has the politics of a 
centipede. But so do you. So why don’t you go home 
and work it out?” 

She stood up, tried to control the tears, couldn’t.’ 
“Please, Andy. Please. I need time. Just let me stay a 
few nights. I’m your sister.” 

“Aw, let her stay,” Eric said. “She’s a wreck.” 

“No. Absolutely not.” 

Eric picked up the last of the signs, then grabbed a 
football helmet. “Come on, I don’t want to miss any of 
it.” He patted Laurie’s shoulder as he passed. “Buck 
up, you'll be okay.” 

Laurie wasn’t going to budge. “I’ll have the whole 
apartment cleaned up by the time you get back. And 
maybe I'll start dinner. What time will you be home?” 

Andy stood in front of her, positively livid at the 
idea of coming back to a spick-and-span apartment. 
“Don’t you dare!” 

Eric grabbed his arm, ushered him to the door. It 
was awkward trying to get through with all the signs, 
but they made it. Laurie had barely closed the door 
when Andy’s voice boomed from outside: 

“I better find every piece of crap exactly where I left 
it!” 


ul ; 


BEFORE THE RACE, John mixed his own fuel for 
the Chevy, a complicated process that involved using a 
specific-gravity meter to combine the nitromethane 
and alcohol in perfect proportions. Sweating, concen- 
trating, he didn’t see Carol Morrison approach with 
her girlfriend Eva. From the time Carol first met John 
on that crazy September night in 1962, she’d nurtured a 
crush that had developed to fantasy proportions in the 
space of two years, and he’d done his best to discourage 
her with his passivity. She was thirteen back then. Now 
she was “fifteen going on twenty,” as she liked to put it, 
and there was more physical and _ psychological 
evidence to buttress that idea than John cared to 
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admit. At fifteen, Carol turned a lot of heads at Dewey 
that year, dated some of them, tantalized a lot more, 
but John was still the goal. Whether he liked it or not, 
he was still the prize—more so than ever with his 
glamorous new career, and today she’d bummed a ride 
all the way to Brooktree to see him race. 

Walking up behind him as he poured the mixture, 
her hair was long and darkly lustrous over a 
complexion she’d kept tanned and clear by dint of 
monomaniacal effort, brows slightly arched, lashes 
just thick enough to invite a second glance, brown eyes 
transparent in the strong light. The ragged white 
fringes on her cutoffs accentuated a pair of legs that 
were tanned to a turn, lean and luxurious, tapering 
curvaceously to narrow ankles that each held a gold 
slave bracelet. Her sandals were the barest thongs 
Modesto had to offer. 

She held a bag of Cheetos, crunched on one just 
before she spoke. “Hi, John. What’re you doing? Is 
that nitro?” 

He tensed just perceptibly, didn’t answer, didn’t 
look up. 

Not really surprised, she crunched another Cheeto. 
“Gee, John. Least you could do is say hello. You don’t 
have to take it out on the whole world for what 
happened with the factory.” 

He kept pouring. “Get out of here.” 

“Hey, guess who I went out with last night? Earl 
Lafaro. Drives a yellow Vette.” As she leaned closer to 
tell the story, her bag of Cheetos spilled; a few went 
into his fuel funnel. “Whoops! Sorry.” 

John stopped pouring then, hesitated, yelled to the 
guy working on the next car. “Hey, Don, look. Hot 
new formula. Eighty percent nitro, twenty percent 
Cheetos.” He stared at the funnel, clenched his teeth. 
“Carol, do me a favor and get out of here!” 

“Okay, if you’re gonna be like that, maybe | will.” 
She turned to her girlfriend, who'd been standing to the 
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side. “Come on, Eva. Let’s bug this pop-stand.” 
John glanced up then, caught a load of Eva, 
.couldn’t believe his eyes. Before turning away, she 
pushed back her long blonde hair, revealing classic 
features, dark-blue eyes, and a strange half-smile that 
invested the whole package with a definite air of 
mystery. Not only that, she looked about eighteen. 
“Hold it.” After grabbing a new T-shirt from his 
tool chest, he walked over to the girls, smiled rather 
awkwardly at Eva. “Hi. My name’s John Milner. I’m 
the owner-driver of the car here, and this here’s my 
team T-shirt.” He held it up proudly; the legend read: 


MILNER RACING TEAM 
Sponsor: 
Earl’s Automotive 


“I'd be deeply honored if you’d wear it,” he told her. 

Eva gave him a blank look, turned to Carol and 
frowned. 

John cleared his throat. “I guess you must think I do 
this all the time, but these things cost three seventy- 
five.” He held it out and she took it. “Nice, huh?” 

Carol shot him a snotty glance. “She’s Swedish, 
John. She doesn’t understand a word you're saying. 
Same as if she’s deaf and dumb, only Swedish.” 

Eva said something to him in Swedish; the tone 
seemed apologetic. 

“See what I mean?” Carol asked. “I don’t know 
what she’s yapping about either.” 

“What’s she doing with you?” 

“She’s some kind of exchange student from my 
dad’s Rotary Club. Least she’s only gonna be here a 
week.” 

Eva said something else to John, smiled, nodded, 
hugged the T-shirt. He understood, smiled and nodded 
back, but his disappointment was manifest. 

“Jeez,” he said. “Last shirt I got, too.” 
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e e e 

The medic at Fire Base Zebra applied hydrogen 
peroxide to the scratch on Terry’s hand and was about 
to slap ona medium-sized Band-Aid, but Terry talked 
him into a sterile pad and wrap-around gauze job, all 
securely taped, because of his “paranoid fear of 
infection,” and the guy went along with it to get rid of 
him. Captain Creech listened to his apology for not 
being able to handle a rifle and promptly assigned him 
to duty on the helicopter pad. A new pilot had arrived 
that afternoon, some creep named Sinclair, demanded 
a crew to help him, and Creech was looking for a 
couple of deadbeats. He assured Terry that he had all 
the qualifications. 

The rain had stopped by then, so Terry changed into 
reasonably clean fatigues before reporting to the 
helicopter pad. As luck would have it, the other new 
crew member turned out to be the only guy he knew on 
- the whole base, a huge, tattooed animal known as Little 
Hunk, who’d been a low-rider out of San Rafael and 
often hung around Modesto. Waiting for Sinclair to 
arrive, they climbed into his chopper, a Bell HH-1H 
with 1,400 s.p.h., powered by a 153-L-13B engine that 
had a top speed of 138. 

When Sinclair showed up and ordered them to get 
_ down immediately, his gung-ho attitude was bad 
enough, but his physical appearance was something 
else. For openers, he looked about fifteen years old, 
but tried to compensate by smoking an enormous 
Castro-type cigar that made him appear faintly 
ridiculous. He wore cowboy boots, packed a pearl- 
handled Colt .45 automatic, and his flyboy jacket had 
custom lettering across the back: 


Fighters by day 
Lovers by night 
Drunkards by choice 
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His voice sounded like a bad imitation of Duke 
Wayne: “My name is Bob Sinclair and I like to think of 
myself as tough but fair.” 

“Hey, that rhymes,” Little Hunk said innocently. 
“Sinclair ... tough but fair.” 

Terry rolled his eyes. “Who rattled your cage?” 

Little Hunk looked Sinclair up and down, smiled 
brightly. “You don’t look like you’re more than fifteen 
years old.” 

Sinclair coughed, took the huge cigar out of his 
mouth, studied it a moment, then flicked the ash. “Are 
fifteen-year-olds officers? Now, as I was saying, I’m 
tough but fair. Now, we’re gonna run a tight ship here, 
but it’s gonna bea ship we can all be proud of, and I like 
a proud crew. Proud of each other and the job they’re 
doing and the war they’re fighting. A proud crew is a 
professional crew and we—” 

Abruptly, in the vicinity of Little Hunk, there wasa 
sound that one might expect if, say, a frog was stepped 
on. 
“Who did that?” Sinclair snapped. 

Terry shrugged. “The rat smells his own cheese 
first.” 

Little Hunk looked down. “Yeah, but I’m sorry. 
Honest.” 

“What’s your name?” Sinclair demanded. 

“Little Hunk. After the candy bar, only little, not 
big. Back in the world I’m a low-rider.” 

Sinclair sniffed the air then, made a face, glanced at 
Terry. “And you. What’s your name?” 

“We call him Toad,” Little Hunk said smiling. “We 
knew each other back home. Back there, they called me 
Mighty Joe sometimes, like Mighty Joe Young, the 
gorilla.” 

“I asked his name.” 

“Terry Fields. And, sir, I don’t want to disappoint 
you, sir, but you got yourself in with a couple of 
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cowards here. We like things safe and easy, under- 
stand?” 

Sinclair frowned, stuck the cigar back in. “I’m 
disappointed, but maybe pride will change attitudes. 
Now, since this is my first day, I wanted to make ita 
great day, so I volunteered us for the Medivac duty. So 
if you’ll—” 

“Volunteered!” Terry blurted out. He glanced at 
Little Hunk and their eyes locked. Obviously, this 
clown spelled big trouble. 

“That’s right.” Sinclair pointed to the chopper door. 
“Every time we go on a mission, I’m gonna puta little 
American flag sticker here. By the time I’m through 
with my tour, I hope to have the whole door here filled 
with flags.” 

Terry looked like he was about to throw up. 
“Volunteered! Happy New Year!” 

e e e 


At the kids’ dinner time, Steve’s kitchen was filled 
with smoke, smells, screams and chaos. The sink and 
surrounding areas were still littered with broken plates 
and glass, so every other available inch of table and 
counter space was occupied by opened cans, jars, 
bottles and cartons, dirty pots and pans, dishes and 
utensils; food was spilled all over, drawers and cabinet 
doors hung wide open, and the only outlet for the 
smoke seemed to be the gaping hole in the window. 
Steve was at one end of the kitchen, wearing Laurie’s 
frilly apron, trying to get Teddy to eat one of the 
hamburgers he’d just overcooked, so he couldn’t see 
that Kevin was dunking his hamburger in the 
salt-water aquarium. 

“I’m gonna puke!” Teddy screamed. 

“Don’t say puke,” Steve told him. “Say throw-up.” 

“But that’s what I’m gonna do, puke! | hate this! I 
want a double Chubby Chuck! Where’s Mommy?” 

“She went shopping.” 

He slammed down the burger. “Sure bet.” 
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“I made it myself. It’s better for you than that crap.” 

“Bull!” 

Steve jumped when the doorbell rang, recovered 
quickly, glared at Teddy. “What'd you say?” When the 
bell rang again, he wiped his hands on the apron, 
started for the door, stopped as the telephone rang. He 
pointed. “Get the door, Teddy.” 

“I want to get the phone.” 

“You get the door, I'll get the phone.” 

As Teddy ran to the door, he grabbed the receiver 
on the wall-mount, handed it to Steve. 

“Hello?” 

“Hi, Steve, Mary Jo. Laurie busy?” 

“She’s not here, Mary Jo, she went to—uh— 
shopping. But she'll be here tonight.” 

“Okay, listen, could you do me a favor? I just 
wanted her recipe for the fruit cake. I’m supposed to 
make a fruit cake for the party.” 

“The recipe. Hold on just a sec.” He reached up on 
the shelf, took down the small metal box where Laurie 
kept recipes on index cards. 

The kitchen door swung open and Teddy came in 
with two uniformed deliverymen carrying a large ice 
sculpture of a New Year’s baby. It was about three feet 
tall, wrapped in clear plastic, and looked heavy. 

“Where you want this?” one of them asked. 

Steve put down the phone. “That’s not supposed to 
come until tonight. Didn’t my wife tell you?” 

“We were told now. Where you want it?” 

“But it'll melt!” 

Teddy switched on the television, sat cross-legged in 
front of it. 

“Teddy, eat your hamburger or I’m turning the 
television off.” 

When he didn’t budge, Steve went over, turned it 
off, and Teddy started screaming: “Kevin’s not eating 
his! Look at him!” 

Steve swung around just in time to see Kevin 
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pouring ketchup in the aquarium. Then he noticed 
smoke rising from the oven; his casserole was burning. 
He sprinted over, opened the oven door, looked 
around wildly for the asbestos mitts. 

“Come on,” the delivery man said. “Where do we 
put this? We’re on a tight schedule.” 

“Put it anywhere! Who cares?” He found the mitts, 
reached in the smoking oven, pulled out the casserole, 
left it on the oven door. 

The deliverymen placed the ice sculpture on the 
floor, simply because there wasn’t any other space for 
it. As Steve went back to the phone, one of them 
handed him a clipboard and pencil; he scribbled his 
name. They both stood there, expecting a tip: 

He grabbed the phone. “She’s not home. We’ll see 
you tonight. Good-bye.” As he hung up, he saw Kevin 
on the floor near the aquarium starting to pour 
ketchup on his head. “Get that out of your hair, Kevin! 
Get it out right now!” He looked up Andy’s number in 
Berkeley, dialed it, waited, breathing hard, aware that 
the deliverymen were watching him. As soon as he 
heard Laurie answer, he started yelling: “Get this 
straight! I’m a man, understand? And a man has a 
certain role in life. A man goes to work and makes 
money for his family. And a man isa man! Andaman 
is not a housewife, a woman is a housewife! And we’re 
having a party tonight! And my mother liked being a 
housewife! My mother liked being a mother! And I’m 
coming to pick you up right now, understand? Do you? 
Talk to me!” He looked at the receiver. With all the 
yelling, he hadn’t noticed that she’d hung up on him. 

The deliverymen stared at him in the frilly apron, 
suddenly realized the guy had been talking to himself 
on the phone, then glanced at the obviously insane 
state of the kitchen and the kids. Slowly, guardedly, 
they backed toward the door. 
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Absolutely furious, Laurie sat on the edge of her 
chair in Andy’s living room, waiting for Steve to call 
back, anxious to blast him back before he could geta 
word in. Despite Andy’s warnings, she’d removed all 
the empty cups, cartons, newspapers and other 
garbage from the tables and chairs, thrown it all away, 
then transferred the paint cans and brushes toa corner 
of the kitchen, so the room had at least a semblance of 
cleanliness. They had no vacuum cleaner or even a 
broom, so the carpets, such as they were, remained 
filthy for the time being. She’d taken one look at the 
kitchen and bedroom and decided she wasn’t ready for 
them yet. 

When the telephone finally rang, she picked it up 
fast and yelled: “Leave me alone, you creep! All you 
really care about is—” 

“Laurie, it’s me!” 

“Oh, Andy!” B 

“Listen, I left my wallet in the bedroom and I need it 
badly, it’s an emergency. I’m in front of the 
Administration Building, know where that is? I’m ina 
phone booth on the southeast corner.” 

“You want me to bring your wallet to you? All the 
"way to school? That’s ridiculous. Borrow some money 
from somebody.” 

“It’s not the money. I need the wallet.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s an emergency, that’s why!” 

She heard Eric’s voice in the background: “Tell her 
you need your driver’s license.” 

“I need my driver’s license.” 

“Why? What’s wrong?” 

“Because I just do!” 

“What’s wrong that you can’t come home for it?” 

“Because I can’t pick it up myself.” 

“I just don’t understand why I should have to troop 
all the way in there like a messenger, when you won’t 
even tell me what’s—” 
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“Because you’re staying at my apartment without 
my permission and you can at least bring me my 
wallet!” 

“All right, Andy. You've got sucha... mean streak 
running through you.” 3 

“Please hurry. We'll be at the phone booth,- 
southeast corner in front of the Administration 
Building. Can you remember that?” 

“Sure. Oh, by the way, the apartment’s looking a lot 
better.” 

see YOU.” 

She hung up, sat quietly for a few minutes 
remembering the anxiety in his voice, letting her mind 
drift back. There had been very few times she’d ever 
heard him sound quite like that. She stood up and 
started for the bedroom when the telephone rang 
again. Almost instantly, her anger at Steve returned, 
like flicking a switch. 

She grabbed the phone, yelled: “Get out of my life, 
you male chauvinist slob!” And hung up. 


i 


SINCLAIR’S CHOPPER RACED ALONG at 102 
miles per hour just ten to twelve feet above the tree 
tops, its huge shadow rippling across the sea of 
bright-green palms. In the military, it was known as 
“nap” flying, proven the safest kind‘in combat, because 
traveling fast and low made it extremely difficult to hit 
with conventional ground weapons. Terry had only 
flown in a helicopter twice before in his life, both in 
Vietnam, both as a passenger in back, and even then 
he’d been scared out of his mind. Now, in the cockpit, 
he felt sick to his stomach with fear; even with his 
headset on, the vibrations and pitch of the rotor 
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volume were deafening. Little Hunk had handled an 
M-60 machine gun on three other choppers over a 
period of seven weeks the past summer, all Medivac 
missions, just enough experience to know exactly how 
dangerous it really was. As a natural consequence, he’d 
had an uncomfortable laundry problem just seconds 
after they took off. Sinclair was having the time of his 
life, fat cigar stub jammed in the side of his mouth, first 
day at the base, first mission, first flag for his door. 

Terry spoke to him on the intercom: “You’re going 
toward a clear area! Get back over the trees!” 

“Don’t tell me how to fly my ship, soldier.” 

“But we’re a target in the clear area! Stick to the 
trees!” 

Sinclair didn’t pay the slightest attention, headed 
out over the clear area. A moment later, they all heard 
the sharp crack ofa bullet hitting their underside. Little 
Hunk jumped, grabbed the M-60 and opened up witha 
wild barrage of fire, swinging left and right, spraying 
the clearing in general, while Terry screamed at 
Sinclair: 

“Over the trees! Move over the trees!” 

This time Sinclair took his advice, banked sharply 
left over the safety of the trees. They continued ahead, 
fast and low, until they reached the vicinity of the 
platoon they were looking for, slowed when they had 
voice communication with Lieutenant Werner, who 
was directing the evacuation. 

Werner’s voice was partly garbled with static at first, 
~ then came through much stronger: “I’m blowing my 
popping smoke now. Can you see it?” 

Terry scanned the landscape. “I see red smoke. Is 
that you?” 

“That’s me. We'll give you—” 

Sinclair broke in: “You got any unfriendlies there?” 

“Sporadic fire from the tree line on the northwest 
side.” 
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Sinclair headed straight for that side. “Get to it, 
gunner.” 

As little Hunk laid out a heavy barrage of fire into 
the tree line, Terry manned the M-60 in the other bay 
door, held his fire until they were quite close. After 
swooping past that side, Sinclair made a roundhouse 
turn over the trees, began his descent into the southeast 
corner where the red smoke billowed. 

When they landed, a huge cloud of dust mush- 
roomed up to obscure everything within a thirty-yard 
radius. Little Hunk turned and started blasting cover 
fire toward the northwest line, and they heard staccato 
return fire at first, then heavier as men ran toward them 
with loaded stretchers. Sinclair kept the rotor spinning 
and Terry opened his door. Under fire, there was 
confusion and shouting and it was difficult to see with 
the dust still swirling. It turned out that there were only 
two stretchers, but both were hooked up to plasma and 
oxygen equipment that made loading awkward. Terry 
jumped out, gave fast, efficient orders, helped speed 
the process considerably. When the medic and both 
stretchers were aboard, he jumped back in and secured 
the door. 

“Go!” he shouted. “Lift off!” 

Sinclair took off fast, skimmed the top branches at 
the tree line, stayed low over the jungle as he picked up 
speed. The young soldier on one of the stretchers was in 
terrible pain, thrashing and yelling. Terry had to hold 
him down as the medic gave him a shot of morphine. 
When Sinclair looked back, he winced, turned around 
quickly. 

“Don’t worry,” Terry told him. “You don’t get used 
to it.” 


Despite the fact that the parking meter directly in 
front of the Haight-Ashbury police station was draped 
with an official-looking red cloth bag marked OUT OF 
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ORDER, there was a big ticket under the windshield 
wiper of Lance’s 56 Olds hippie-mobile. Debbie came 
out of the station first, smirked when she saw the ticket, 
began pacing up and down, waiting for Lance to collect 
his valuables. When Lance finally came out, still 
putting on his necklaces, she ran over and gave him a 
big hug. 

He accepted it patiently, then adjusted the necklaces 
under his hair. “Thanks for springing me, honey.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“How much was it?” 

“Two hundred and twelve.” 

“You're great. You know that?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Sure: 

“I mean really love me?” 

“You know I do.” He gave her a big kiss, then went 
over and pulled the red bag off the parking meter. 

“We got to get to the country, Lance. I’m sick of the 
city.” 

“For sure.” 

“You thought any more about what we were talking 
about?” 

He walked to the driver’s side. “What was that?” 

“About getting married.” 

“Yeah, sorta.” He tried the door; it was locked. 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“Uh, you got the car keys?” 

“Don’t you think it’d strengthen our relationship, 
Lance?” 

He looked at her suddenly. “You’re pregnant!” 

“No, I’m in Jove.” 

He took a deep breath and exhaled audibly. “Yeah, 
me too. But what’s a piece of paper mean? Let’s keep 
this thing free and open and, y’know, groovy.” 

Debbie thought about it a few seconds, nodded, 
shrugged, maneuvered through the purse for the car 
keys, handed them to him. 
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He plucked the parking ticket from his windshield 
wiper, crumpled it up, unlocked the door, got in and 
turned the key. “Contact.” 

She ran to the back of the car. “Contact.” Straining 

|and groaning, she began pushing the car out of the 
parking space, picking up a little more speed with every 
step. When they were out in the street and she’d gained 
enough momentum to get into a half-jog, Lance 
popped the clutch and the engine exploded with a roar 
that might’ve rivaled even Milner’s dragster. 


As Laurie approached the Administration Building, 
she was surprised to see police assembling outside, 
holding tear-gas masks and riot garb, apparently 
waiting for some sort of action. From what she could 
see, the real action seemed to be taking place inside the 
building. Five long banners hung from the second- and 
third-floor windows reading: STRIKE! SHUT IT DOWN! 
_ STOP THE WAR! KEEP THE MILITARY OFF CAMPUS! SIT-IN, 
19TH Day! Laurie went to the phone booth at the 
southeast corner, but Andy and Eric were nowhere in 
sight. 

Despite the police, it was fairly easy for her to reach 
the front door. A group of students had started to pile 
tables and chairs against the double doors, but they let 
her pass through without question. In the spacious 
lobby, dozens of students were dancing to hard rock, 
many more were standing around rapping, smoking 
pot, drinking beer, eating pizza. Crumpled sleeping 
bags and empty food cartons were everywhere. The 
reflecting pool had been doused with soap flakes and 
several kids were taking baths. Some of the more 
serious-looking students were sitting on the floor 
having a teach-in. 

After walking around a while, Laurie finally spotted 
Andy, who was dancing with an attractive blonde. The 
girl wore a cheerleader’s outfit—white pleated skirt, 
white sweater with a big blue-and-gold “P” in 
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front—and looked almost comically incongruous 
among all the others. 

Laurie tapped Andy on the shoulder. “I thought you 
were having a demonstration. Looks more like a 
party.” 

He turned, smiled, broke into his Russian accent: 
“Revolutionary dialectic is not opposed to the having 
of a good time.” 

Eric was suddenly at her side. “The real truth is, he’s 
here to pick up girls.” 

She stepped back, watched Andy dance. “Well, it 
looks like he’s doing all right for himself. What’s a girl 
like that doing with him?” 

“That’s what I keep asking. / should be so lucky.” 

“How long’s this thing been going on?” 

“Since before the vacation, but I think they’re 
getting ready to kick us out.” 

When the tune ended, Andy came over with the girl. 
“You bring my wallet?” 

Laurie opened her purse, took out the wallet, but 

‘held on to it. 

“Vikki,” Andy said, “this is my sister Laurie. Vikki 
Townsend.” 

“Hi.” Laurie shook her hand. “That's a cute outfit. I 
was a Cheerleader, too. In high school.” 

Vikki smiled, smoothed out her skirt. “I’m not a 
cheerleader any more, exactly. I used to be. Now ’ma 
cheerleader for peace.” 

Laurie had all she could do to keep a straight face. 
“The old team spirit.” 

“Right.” 

“She’s really good,” Andy said. 

Vikki put her arm around him. “He’s prejudiced.” 

“Well, you keep up my spirit,” he said. “Why don’t 
you do one of your cheers for her?” 

“Right now?” 

“Sure, go ahead,” he told her. “Listen to this, 
Laurie. Vikki wrote these herself.” 
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Vikkie stepped back, hands on hips, white sneakers 
together. Then, accompanied by all the standard 
gestures, she launched into a cheer: 


“Murder, murder, every day! 

Hey, you generals, whadaya say? 
Stop the killing, stop the war! 

We can’t take it anymore! 

Yeah, peace! Yeah, peace! Rahhh!’” 


Many of the demonstrators applauded, whistled 
and cheered. Laurie couldn’t quite believe all this; she 
just stood there shaking her head and frowning. Andy 
kept applauding, proud as hell. 

“She’s got more,” he told Laurie. “Wait till you hear 
‘Kill a Commie for Your Mommy.’” 

Vikki ran over and took his arm. “That’s the one I’m 
gonna do when Andy burns his draft card.” 

Laurie looked horrified. “Andy, you’re not!” 

“I sure am.” He grabbed for his wallet, had to 
wrestle it away, but it wasn’t much of a contest. 
Laughing softly, he led Vikki away. 

Eric leaned over to Laurie, pointed to a poster on 
the wall, read the words to her: “‘Women say yes to 
men who say no.’” 


When a kid roared into John’s pit area on a 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle, Carol began flirting 
almost immediately; Eva stood by and watched in 
silence. The guy was about twenty, tuggedly hand- 
some, and had his shirt off. Carol circled the cycle, then 
made a show of pretending she couldn’t keep her hands 
off the guy’s tanned torso, all for John’s benefit, but he 
continued to work on the Chevy engine, glad to get her 
off his back. When the kid offered her a ride, she gave 
him a lingering kiss on the mouth, climbed up behind 
him, hugged his stomach and laughed loudly as they 
peeled away ina spray -f dust. Eva didn’t understand 
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where she was going and walked over to John with an 
abandoned expression. 

“Don’t worry,” he told her. “She’s got an attention 
span of about fifteen seconds. She'll be back.” 

She didn’t understand that either, of course, but 
John smiled reassuringly, pointed to where Carol 
went, moved his finger ina circle. Eva nodded then and 
the soft half-smile returned. They held a gaze that 
didn’t require words and probably would’ve been 
spoiled by words, and John was surprised at how easy 
it was to communicate with her on that level. The 
pleasant spell was broken abruptly when he heard the 
voice of Roger Beckwith off to his left: 

“Gee, John. It’s a shame how everybody’s laughing 
at you. I mean, first I wipe you out. Then, after all the 
bragging you been doing, the Hunt Brothers shut you 
down. A guy like you deserves more respect. You’re 
practically a legend.” 

“Sit on it, Roger.” 

_ He glanced at Eva. “What’s this you been hiding, 
Milner?” 

“Don’t bother. She doesn’t understand English. 
She’s Swedish.” 

“That’s all right, I parlez-vous a little.” 

To John’s dismay, Beckwith did seem to speak 
Swedish. Actually, it was a very bad, broken German; 
but, Eva had at least a working knowledge of German 
and smiled broadly as she exchanged a few sentences 
with him. The pleasure didn’t last long; almost 
immediately she discovered that he was limited to 
questions like “What is the entree tonight? Do you 
have vegetables?” In effect, it was a non-conversation, 
but to John it sounded impressive and he was green 
with envy. 

“What’re you saying to her?” he asked. 

Beckwith grinned. “I told her that she was beautiful 
and would she like to go out with me. She said yes, of 
course she would, and did I know a good drive-in.” He 
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turned to Eva, said in German, “What vegetables do 
you have drive-in?” 

She gave him a quizzical look. “Drive-in, Drive-in?” 

“Yeah, drive-in. See, John, she’s hot for it.” 

But it was abundantly obvious to John that she 
didn’t have the slightest idea of what was going on. He 
began to get angry. 

Oblivious, Beckwith put his hands on her shoulders, 
spoke softly in English: “So whadaya say? How about 
some of that free love you got over in Sweden?” He 
began to kiss her. 

Eva pushed away from him quickly, wiped her 
mouth, confused and afraid, and John grabbed his 
shoulder, really angry. 

Beckwith tried to smile. “Hey, I was only kidding.”: 

“But it wasn’t funny. Take a walk, huh?” 

When he was gone, Eva looked up at John, grateful 
and impressed, and thanked him with her eyes. She 
really liked him, and again he was surprised at how 
subtly she could communicate without saying a word. 

There was a sudden roar and they turned to see two 
dragsters lined up to race, revving their engines now 
again and again, carrying on a conversation. The 
Christmas-tree starting device flashed yellow, yellow, 
yellow—green, and they blasted off down the track ina 
huge cloud of dust and smoke. About forty yards 
down, one of the cars hit a rail, flipped up end over end, 
landed right side up and skidded sideways to a stop. 
The crowd was relatively silent until the driver jumped 
out—apparently unhurt, then applauded. Although 
the car hadn’t caught fire, the track’s little red fire 
engine was already speeding toward it, siren scream- 
ing, two men in the back wearing asbestos suits and 
masks. 

' Eva turned away, shook her head, spoke in 
Swedish: “You people have got to be totally bananas.” 


13 


IN A DRIVING RAIN, members of Terry’s 
squadron were playing a lunch-hour football game 
near the mess tent. Although Terry had never made the 
football team in high school, he was holding his own as 
a wide receiver, despite the fact that “football” was too 
polite a word for what these animals were actually 
doing. It was an incredibly violent and anarchistic 
battle with no officials, played ina lengthy pool of deep 
red jungle mud, and the men were so saturated with it 
that the only clean areas on their bodies were the whites 
of their eyes. Fumbles occurred on an average of every 
third play, almost no passes were attempted (which 
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was why Terry was still standing), and about every fifth 
play from scrimmage an injured man was carried off 
the field. As one guy was being carried away 
screaming, with an arm that was hanging the wrong 
way from the elbow, Terry watched with real envy until 
the figures blurred; he wasn’t wearing his glasses. He 
squinted at the whites of Little Hunk’s eyes, shook his 
head in wonderment. 

“Gee, what a lucky break. He’ll be on his way home 
by tomorrow.” He looked at the defensive line, or what 
he could see of it, picked out the biggest figure and 
pointed. “Let me take care of that big guy.” 

“You?” Little Hunk said. “He'll break you in half!” 

“No sweat. I can handle him.” 

In the huddle, the quarterback called for a draw 
play that’d been working, Terry announced that he was - 
switching to right guard for one play, and the whites of 
everyone’s eyes turned to him as if he’d suffered brain 
damage. As they broke the huddle, Little Hunk broke 
wind. 

Terry lined up across from the big guy, got down on 
his haunches in the mud. When he looked up, he felt 
very much like a midget, but he refused to let mere 
physicality.dampen his spirit. 

“Your wife is a cow!” he told the guy. “Your 
mother’s a hog! You’re dumb and ugly and I hope you 
get cancer!” 

The big guy’s eyes widened and a low, angry growl 
came from the back of his throat. “I’m gonna kill you 
for that!” 

“No, but I dare you to break my /eg.” 

“Gonna break both your legs!” 

Terry grinned as the quarterback called signals, 
then quickly stood up on one leg like a stork. The ball 
was snapped. Terry closed his eyes as the big guy, in his 
anger, stood up to charge, and was suddenly pulverized 
by the onrushing halfback who hit him broadside. In 
the pileup of bodies, the big guy’s voice was screaming 
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in pain, and when everybody got off him, he was crying 
like a baby. 

“What’s wrong?” Terry shouted. 

“My leg! I broke my leg!” 

Outraged, furious, irrational, Terry kicked the guy. 
“Your leg! That’s the wrong Jeg, stupid! You're 
supposed to break my leg! Some guys got all the luck!” 

Sinclair came over, knelt down beside him. “Luck? 
He broke his leg.” 

“It’s a ticket home, yo-yo.” 

“You mean you'd actually want to get hurt?” 

Terry looked at the sky, closed his eyes, let the rain 
cool his face. “Pal, in case you haven't figured it out 
yet, they’re trying to get us killed in this war. And I’m 
gonna get out of here.” 

“Ever try to shoot yourself?” a voice asked. 

Terry opened his eyes, turned, was surprised to see © 
Captain Creech standing there, hands on hips. 

“I told you I was just cleaning my rifle, sir.” 

Creech narrowed his eyes. “That’s not the scuttle- 
butt I get.” 

“Really, it was just an accident.” 

“Well, let’s hope you don’t have any more accidents. 
In the meantime, how does /atrine duty sound to you? 
About a month of it. Starting now! Get moving!” 

Terry watched them carrying the big guy off the 
field. “Terrific. Just terrific.” 


Although Debbie took pride in being one of the 
genuine, original, pioneer, dropped-out, turned-on © 
Flower Children, and was titillated by the communal 
living scene, she’d long since made the painful 
discovery that she had to draw the line on certain 
things, or get robbed blind. For example, one of the 
last bastions of private property in her apartment 
included the contents of the refrigerator. The “regular” 
_tenants—Lance, Carolyn, Tom, Judy, Bill and Moon- 
flower—were required to write their names on all food 
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and drink containers they’d bought themselves. Still, 
pilferage continued to be a constant problem. At first 
everyone tended to blame the “transients,” of which 
there were always at least a few, but Debbie realized 
they were too convenient targets. After several months 
with the same group of regulars, the awful truth began 
to gnaw at her: She was living with a cohesive family of 
insensitive, ungrateful, unloving, out-and-out dead- 
beat crooks. P 

That afternoon when she returned from the police 
station with Lance, she felt a definite sense of 
exhilaration at having outmaneuvered the political 
power structure—until she opened the refrigerator. 

“Who’s been eating my Twinkies!” she screamed, 
running into the living room. “Come on, who did it! I 
want you all to know this ticks me off! ’'m mad! Really 
mad!\” 

Four of the regulars blinked at her from an 
uncertain distance in time and space; two transients 
remained asleep; Lance continued to pick a down- 
home ballad on his electric guitar while talking on the 
pay phone. 

Debbie slumped on the couch next to Carolyn. 
“Boy, that ticks me off. You can’t keep a thing for 
yourself around here.” 

“You already had about a dozen.” 

“When I get depressed I eat.” 

“Suicide by Hostess Twinkies?” 

“Yeah. An O.D.” 

“Welk, if you ask me, you’re better off. Marriage isa 
bad trip.” 

Debbie looked over at Lance with doe-like eyes, 
listened to his ballad. “Don’t you think he’s a genius?” 

[No 

“No, come on! He’s really good, isn’t he?” 

“Then why can’t he get a gig?” 

“It’s all who you know in this town. You think Mick 
Jagger was always rich?” 
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When Lance hung up the phone and turned around, 
he had a Hostess Twinkie in his hand. 

“Look who stole your food,” Carolyn said quietly. 

Debbie ignored her. “Who was that on the phone, 
honey?” 

Lance munched on the Twinkie, walked over to 
them, leaned down and gave Debbie a kiss. “Bad news. 
Actually, good news. In a way. Brian got sick and 
asked if I could do his Pizza Man trip for him tonight.” 

Debbie sat up fast. “You aren’t going to do it, are 
you? It’s New Year’s Eve!” 

“Hey, like, I feel lousy about you paying my bail. I 
got to make some money and pay you back.” 

“Yeah, but we were gonna go to the Fillmore! They 
got six bands!” 

He thought about it, then smiled. “You could go 
with Carolyn.” 

“Yeah,” Carolyn said brightly. “That’s a great idea! 
You could go with Carolyn!” 

- Debbie stood up, touched his cheek. “But, honey, 
it’s New Year’s Eve, and Electric Haze is your favorite 
group! How can you miss them?” 

He put down his guitar. “Hey, what can I say? We 
need bucks.” 

“Right!” Carolyn said. 

Debbie threw her arms around Lance, squeezed 
hard. “That’s one of the things I love.” She glanced at 
Carolyn. “He’s so responsible.” 

When they began kissing passionately, it drove 
Carolyn to the bathroom; her Moroccan anklet jingled 
as she walked out of the room. 


In the lobby of the Administration Buiiding, Vikki 
and other members of the steering committee were 
conducting a draft-card burning, surrounded by close 
to a hundred students. It was a sclemn and orderly 
ceremony, with about a dozen guys waiting in line, 
cards in hand. As each man reached the head of the 
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line, he announced his name, said a few words about 
why he’d decided to burn his card, then put a match to 
it. Laurie stood next to Andy and tried her best to 
reason him out of it, quietly, but he wasn’t into 
discussing the polemics of war with her. His only 
concern was that his friends might overhear his bimbo 
sister’s ideas. 

She tried to keep her voice low, but the subject was 
too emotional. “You don’t think we’d be in Vietnam if 
the President didn’t knowa few things we don’t know.” 

“Not so loud. You’re embarrassing me.” 

“Well, | don’t see what’s so embarrassing about 
saying you support the President of the United States.” 

“Because somebody might hear you. That’s why.” 

“I don’t care if they do. We elected him. We should 
' stand by him.” 

“You stand by him. I wasn’t old enough to vote.” 

“He wouldn’t have gotten us in Vietnam if he didn’t 
have a few good reasons.” 

“Right, and they all stink.” 

“Duty, honor and country? That stinks?” 

“Uh-huh. Along with protecting a proud people 
from the iron heel of Communist oppression. That 
stinks, too.” 

“Andy, we were asked—invited there by the South 
Vietnamese government to stop the invading Commu- 
nists. I don’t see what’s wrong with that. We’re 
safeguarding democracy.” She turned to the next guy 
in line. “And all of you should be trying to win the war, 
not stop it. If we give the Communists an inch, they'll 
take a mile. Today it’s Vietnam, tomorrow they could 
be here.” 

Andy turned to the same guy. “She’s drunk. Don’t 
pay any attention to her.” 

“Drunk?” Laurie snapped. “You're the one who’s 
acting weird, Andy. I suppose it never occurred to you 
that you could wreck your life over this. You could go 
to jail.” 
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“Uh-huh. Or end up in Canada with Curt. And by 
the way, why isn’t your dear little hubby over there 
now?” 

“Flat feet and farsighted.” She shook her head, 
watched the next guy burn his card. “I don’t 
understand it. I just don’t. You’re an idiot, Andrew.” 

There was an abrasive electronic whine from 
outside near the door, where the police had formed a 
tight line. One of them spoke into a. loudspeaker: 
“Attention! Attention! This is Sergeant James 
Dutton speaking. This has been declared an unlawful 
assembly. You are ordered to vacate the building 
immediately. Vacate immediately.” 

The demand was greeted witha chorus of jeers from 
the students, and the ceremony continued. When 
Andy’s turn came, he took the megaphone and 
matches from the last guy, then waited while Vikkidid 
her original rendition of “Kill a Commie for Your 
Mommy.” She received loud applause. 

“My name is Andy Henderson.” He struck a match, 
lit his card, held it up. “I'd like to dedicate this to the 
police outside.” 


While Ron and Bubba helped John tighten bolts on 
his engine, Eva sat cross-legged on the ground nearby, 
doing a pencil sketch on a pad. Although he’d been 
curious from the beginning, John waited for a natural 
break-off point in the work before walking over to see 
what she was drawing. The composition was a 
side-angle view of his head and shoulders, leaning over, 
working on the car, and the likeness was very strong. 
He wiped his hands and studied it, impressed by the 
bold but graceful lines, the candid quality, the eye for 
fine detail. You didn’t have to be a student of art to 
recognize talent that obvious. 

“Hey,” he said softly, “that’s really good.” 

She looked up at him, inclined her head, tried to 
read the expression in his eyes. 
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After trying to figure the best way to pantomime 
“good,” he settled on a thumbs-up gesture accompa- 
nied by a smile. 

“Yes,” she said. “Thank you, yes.” 

He motioned to Ron and Bubba. “Hey, you guys, 
look at this. She’s really good.” 

They came over, wiping their hands, took one look 
and agreed with whistles and gestures she seemed to 
understand. 

John was really pleased. “With talent like this, she 
could make a fortune.” He touched Eva’s shoulder, 
pointed to a nearby pickup truck that had profession- 
ally painted pinstripes and flames along the side, then 
pointed to her and moved his hand back and forth ina 
painting gesture. “Pinstriping and flames. Could you 
do that?” : 

She understood almost immediately, nodded enthu- 
siastically and gave him a bright smile. “Yes. Oh, yes!” 

He rubbed his thumb and fingers together in a 
“money” gesture and pointed to the pickup truck 
again. “Big money in pinstriping. Big demand. Guys 
pay a lot for it.” 

This time she didn’t have a clue; she shrugged, 
smiled. 

“You talk Pig Latin? Ooyay alktay igpay atinlay? 
No? Well, how’s a hamburger sound? Want to go to the 
snack bar?” He pretended to be eating a delicious 
hamburger, patted his stomach, pointed to her. 

She laughed softly. “Oh, yes, please.” 

“Yeah, well, talk’s cheap, right? Let’s eat.” 

She took his arm and they walked slowly past the 
line of cars in the pit area. Dozens of mechanics and 
drivers turned to watch Eva, and John felt very proud 
- to be seen with such a stunning girl. 

“Hey, Milner,” a driver called. “You gonna join the 
factory?” 

“Naw. I think I’d rather just beat them.” 

Another guy stared holes through Eva. “You're 
doing all right for yourself, Milner.” 
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He nodded. “Any of you guys speak Swedish?” 

“Speak who?” 

“The Swedish language. Foreign tongue.” 

The guy laughed. “No foreign tongues here.” 

They continued along in silence for a while, then 
John hit on an idea, stopped and turned to her. “Anita 
Ekberg.” 

She frowned. “Yes, Anita Ekberg?” 

“Volvo and smorgasbord!” , 

She caught on fast: “President Kennedy... atomic 
bomb... Cadillac... hot dog.” 

They both laughed loudly, enjoying the first 
breakthrough, feeling silly about the whole thing, but 
somehow closer. As they started walking again, they 
held hands. 

Then Eva remembered the rock song “Maybelline” 
that was as popular in Sweden as it was in the States. 
She laughed excitedly as she began singing the lyrics in 
English: 


“Maybelline, why can’t you be true? 
Oh, Maybelline, why can’t you be true? 
You done started back doing 

Those things you used to do.” 


Positively elated, John looked at her wide-eyed, 
laughed as he began singing along, swinging her hand, 
moving his body to the beat. He stopped suddenly 
when he saw the Hunt Brothers’ factory mechanics 
wheeling their sleek new dragster toward the starting 
area. He stood still, watched quietly for a moment, 
unconsciously visualizing the race. Then, for reasons 
he didn’t really understand, he experienced an almost 
euphoric sense of confidence, and continued singing: 


“Cadillac come rolling on down the hill, 
Saw Maybelline in the Coup de Ville, 
Oh, Maybelline...” 


14 


THE ENLISTED MEN’S LATRINE was a tiny, 
decrepit, rotted wooden shack located at the edge of 
the jungle, exactly 250 meters from the barracks, and 
its foundation listed noticeably to one side in the sea of 
red mud, giving the distinct impression that it might 
not survive a strong wind. After your first visit there, 
you learned to go back with a cigar or pipe or evena 
cigarette clenched in the middle of your mouth, smoke 
drifting to the nostrils, hopefully. Dysentery and 
diarrhea being common ailments, it was your only 
chance. For logistical reasons, the officers’ latrine was 
situated not more than ten meters to the side, 
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impressive by comparison, also constructed of wood, 
but more than twice as large, kept freshly painted in 
blue and gold. Its walls were heavily insulated, offering 
needed comfort against the chill of night and, of 
course, providing at least some degree of soundproof- 
ing against the uninhibited creature noises from next 
door. 

Terry stood in front of the officers’ latrine, still 
drenched in mud from the game, wearing his glasses 
now, as a rawboned, poker-faced sergeant recited his 
orders to him in an accent from the deepest part of 
North. Carolina, and an intonation that thrived on 
memorization: 

“Fecal waste shall bs moved in its fifty-gallon drum 
container a distance of not less than two hundred 
meters from the mess hall or living area. J.P. 
number-four jet fuel shall then be added to the waste 
matter in a mixture of one part fuel to three parts 
waste. The mixture is then to be ignited. Once the waste 
material is incinerated and the drum has cooled, it will 
be replaced in the latrine. Understand?” 

Terry thought about it. “No.” 

“What part don’t you understand?” 

“Start at the beginning.” 

“Look, Toad, don’t give me that crap.” 

Terry jerked a thumb at the latrine. “Don’t give me 
this crap.” 

“Get to it, or Pil be talking to the captain. This is his 
personal favorite latrine. Understand?” 

As the sergeant left, Terry went to the back of the 
latrine, grabbed a fifty-gallon drum by the handie and 
began pulling it out. It was very heavy and the stench 
was almost overpowering. [wo South Vietnamese 
soldiers were filling sandbags nearby, chattering non- 
stop. 

“['m gonna walk,” Terry mumbled to himself, 
pulling at the drum. “Gonna go right out there and 
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keep walking till l get home. I cando it. 1knowI cando 
it. It’s just getting past the M.P.s.” 


A pulsating multimedia light show threw fast 
double and triple images over the walls and ceiling of 
the enormous Fillmore Auditorium, jammed to 
capacity with gyrating, kids wearing everything from 
antique velvet dresses and psychedelic painted faces to 
weird leather outfits and narrow-framed Byrd sun- 
glasses, all driven to a state of frenzy by the loud, 
sensuous, electronic blend of Mex-Tex and psyche- - 
delic rock by the Electric Haze. 

Outside, Debbie and Carolyn were scrambling up a 
fire escape, led by a wild-haired, sloe-eyed, granny- 
dressed girl named Rainbow, a sometime tenant of the 
apartment, who knew precisely where she was going. 
When they reached the roof, Rainbow hefted a long 
wooden plank, pushed it out so that it spanned the 
rather wide space between their roof and that of the 
Fillmore. A fall meant sure death. 

Debbie looked over the edge. “I don’t know about 
this.” 

Rainbow climbed up on the plank. “You want to get 
backstage, don’t you?” 

“You sure you’ve done this before?” 

“Every week. How do you think I met Robbie 
Jordan?” 

Carolyn’s eyes widened. “You met with Robbie 
Jordan?” 

“Sure. Last week.” Rainbow walked calmly across 
the plank. “I just went up to him and said, ‘Hey, man, 
I’m very hung up on you. Can you dig that?’ And he 
did!” 

Carolyn got up on the plank, scampered across. “I 
heard he left the group.” 

“Yeah, they’re looking for a new guitar player.” 

Debbie sparked to that. “Really? Hey, maybe Lance 
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could get the gig.” 

“Forget it,” Carolyn told her. 

“But there’s no harm in asking.” She stood on the 
plank, frowned at Rainbow. “You really know these 
guys?” 

“Sure. [ll introduce you.” 

Debbie started across, froze about halfway. 

“What’s the matter?” Rainbow asked. 

“Pm thinking how I'll look splattered on the 
pavement.” 

“Come on,” Carolyn said with an edge. “This may 
be the big break that'll make Lance’s career.” 

That did it. With a running hop-leap, Debbie 
crossed, they ran the length of the auditorium roof and 
pulled open the heavy steel door. Going down the 
stairway, they could hear the distant music. It grew 
louder as Rainbow led them down a dimly lighted 
hallway toward an exit door illuminated by a single red 
bulb. When they opened it and emerged into the 
backstage area, their senses were suddenly bombarded 
by ear-splitting music, flashing colors and the 
swarming congestion of musicians, groupies, roadies, 
agents, managers and assorted hangers-on. Although 
most of them looked like average street hippies, the 
girls stared at them, mesmerized. 

“Rainbow!” Carolyn said. “You’re-a genius!” 

Debbie looked out at the band onstage. “Who’s the 
one [| talk to?” 

“Felix,” Rainbow told her. “Oh, my God! Look!” 
She pointed to a guy standing near the exit door. “You 
know who that is?” 

Debbie squinted. “No.” 

“He’s only the bass player for Deep Purple!” 

Carolyn was flat-out. bug-eyed. “Talk about cute!” 

“Dibs!” Rainbow said, starting toward him. “I saw 
him first!” 

As they walked to him with the intensity of the 
possessed, Debbie continued to watch the onstage 
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band. For some reason, her eyes locked on the bass 
player, Newt, an extremely handsome guy, about her 
age. After a few minutes, he noticed her staring and 
gave a warm smile. She smiled back the same way, but 
her reverie was broken by a frizzy-haired, freaky- 
looking guy who walked up to her. 

“Hello, beautiful one,” he said in a very calm, cool 
voice. ““Whadaya say?” 

“Buzz off, turkey.” 


More than a hundred Berkeley policemen, now 
wearing riot helmets and tear-gas masks, holding riot 
clubs across their chests, had lined up at arm’s length 
across the front of the Administration Building, 
blocking the door and first-floor windows, as Sergeant 
Dutton switched on the loudspeaker and made a final 
attempt to get the kids out without using force: 

“This is your last warning. You have one minute to 
evacuate the building. You have one minute.” 

Inside, the atmosphere became even more solemn 
than the draft-card-burning ceremony. All hundred- 
odd students gathered around a steering committee 
leader named Jim Harrington, whose voice sounded 
strained and nervous through the megaphone: 

“Okay, we’re gonna havea vote here. All of you who 
want to chicken out and acquiesce to Fascist, 
Imperialist-pig demands, please raise your hands.” 

Everyone looked around in silence. Then, after a 
moment, one lone hand went up: Laurie’s. 

Andy’s face colored. “Laurie!” 

“We have one vote!” Harrington announced. 

“No, we don’t!” Andy shouted. “She’s an outside 
agitator!” 

Laurie turned to him. “You don’t believe in 
democracy?” 

“With qualifications.” 

“Okay,” Harrington told her. “If you want to give 
in, then maybe you should leave.” 
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“That’s just what I was going to do.” She walked 
blithely toward the entrance, momentarily forgetting it 
was barricaded, stopped abruptly when she heard the 
glass door breaking behind the barricade. The 
mountain of furniture began tumbling down, bouncing 
crazily, and suddenly everyone in the lobby was 
shouting and running. Laurie bolted to the side as the 
police rushed in, waves of them, looking like weird 
robots in their helmets and masks, running directly at 
the crowd of students who had already scattered. 

Seeing the first dozen kids get clubbed, some on the 
head, most on the back and arms, made her hysterical. 
Everything was happening with incredible speed, like 
watching a stampede of madmen. 

Vikki appeared from nowhere, grabbed her arm. 
“Come on! This way!” 

They ran down a long corridor toward the back of 
the building. No police were there yet and Laurie 
caught a glimpse of Andy, but kids at the far end 
seemed to bottleneck quickly. When she realized the 
door at that end was locked, Laurie turned fast, started 
to run back, saw a group of cops headed toward her. 
Panicky, she turned again, sprinted back toward the 
kids, saw Andy breaking the glass case holding the fire 
hose. She plunged into the crowd, fell hard, got up just 
as Andy’s hose exploded with a tremendous geyser that 
hit the ceiling first, then the left wall as he struggled to 
get control of the nozzle. The cops were almost on top 
of them when the spray finally leveled with tremendous 
power: Its impact actually knocked the first two cops 
down; two others slipped and fell. 

There was a wild cheer as the police retreated, but 
the victory was brief. One of the cops lobbed a tear-gas 
canister that bounced end over end down the flooding 
hall, spewing smoke all the way. A couple of students 
ran for it but couldn’t get close; the fumes took effect 
immediately. Yelling, coughing, eyes stinging and 
watering, some kids ran blindly toward the police, 
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others tried desperately to open office doors along the 
hall; several turned out to be unlocked and kids poured 
in. Andy grabbed Laurie with one hand, Vikki with the 
other, bulled his way through one of the open doors. 
Inside, as kids stumbled around holding their eyes, 
Andy ran straight behind the desk, picked up the heavy 
swivel chair and heaved it through the window. 
Instantly, everyone in the room rushed for the window. 
Andy braced one foot against the sill, got slammed 
from behind, managed to get Laurie and Vikki out 
first, then got knocked out himself. He tumbled on the 
shattered glass, scrambled up, ran with the girls 
through the courtyard and around a corner of the 
building before pausing for breath. 

Laurie flattened herself against the wall, coughing, 
tears running down her face. 


The little camper next to John’s deuce coupe out in 
the Brooktree parking lot was strictly utilitarian, a 
necessity rather than a luxury on the drag circuit, and 
supplied by his sponsor, Earl’s Automotive. The decor 
consisted of a narrow bunk, a two-burner portable 
stove, an ice chest, a portable radio; various cabinets, 
and a wall filled with snapshots of cars. Still, Eva 
seemed quite content sitting on the bunk, finishing her 
hamburger. She didn’t have the slightest idea where 
Carol was, and she didn’t really care. 

John reached in the ice chest. “Like a beer? 
Burgermeister. That’s German or Swedish or some- 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Burgermeister. Yes, please.” 

He opened it, began pouring into a paper cup. 
“Burgermeister. Yup, we got a’ whole world in 
common, don’t we?” He handed it to her. 

“Thank you.” 

After pouring his own, he sat next to her. “Just let 
me scoot right over here beside you, said the spider to 
the fly.” 
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She smiled, sipped the beer, let him put his arm’ 
around her. Encouraged, but not quite sure, he leaned 
over slightly, inclined his head as if to kiss her. She 
closed her eyes, lifted her chin. Then, an instant before 
their lips touched, the door swung open. Startled, they 
looked up to see Ron, the mechanic. 

His voice was excited. “John! The Hunt Brothers 
beat Allan Billy with a seven point eighty-two E.T.” 

“You ever heard of knocking, Ron?” 

“Sorry, John.” He glanced at Eva, then away. “I 
didn’t see you were busy.” 

“I’m not busy. I’m trying to get busy. Got it?” 

“Oh.” He glanced down like a naughty boy, nodded, 
closed the door. 

John reached over, locked it, then turned to Eva and 
toasted with his beer. “Volvo, the Minnesota Vikings. 
Smorgasbord. Burgermeister.” 

“Donald Duck.” 

“Y’know, you're really a gorgeous girl. I can’t 
believe you’re so beautiful.” 

She smiled, took a long swallow of beer. 

John drank, too, then looked in her eyes. “And I can 
see I’m not gonna be able to talk you into this, so 
maybe we should try the physical approach, huh? 
Physical approach?” 

She pronounced it slowly. “Physical approach.” 

“Yeah, first base.” 

She laughed in a way meant to say, “You’re sweet,” 
then gave him a kiss on the lips. 

“Now you're talking my language.” He countered 
with a passionate embrace and kiss. 

Although Eva seemed a bit surprised by his speed, 
she went along with it—until John got a case of 
wandering hands. She pushed him away quickly, sat 
up, smoothed her shirt, snapped out a remark in 
Swedish. 

John was all innocence. “Something wrong?” 
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She glanced away, began a rapid-fire Swedish 
put-down. 

“Oh-oh! No dice, huh? Well, you come into my 
camper, whadaya think I’m gonna do? You can’t be 
that dumb!” 

Her eyes welled with tears at his tone of voice. She 
got up fast, went to the door, fumbled with the lock. 

“Hey, what’s wrong? Wait!” 

She flung open the door, hopped out, jogged toward 
the track. 

He jumped out, called after her: “Hey, come back! I 
made a mistake! I’m sorry! Forget I did it!” When she 
didn’t even break stride, he leaned against the camper 
and shook his head. “Whew! Touchy!” 


15 - 


BACKSTAGE AT THE FILLMORE, Sir Dougias 
and his band had finished their gig and were rushing 
around like maniacs trying to get all their equipment 
and instruments into a van parked at the stage door. 
Debbie was getting desperate, because she still hadn’t 
been introduced to Felix, the guy who could hire 
Lance. She needed Rainbow fast, and she knew exactly 
where Rainbow was, but she’d been hesitating to 
interrupt her—with good reason. Rainbow was 
located in the narrow space between a backstage 
curtain and the wall, and she wasn’t alone. You could 
see her sandaled feet beneath the curtain, standing very 
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close to a pair of polished cowboy boots worn by the 
bass player of the Deep Purple group. Finally, tossing 
discretion to the wind, Debbie went up to the curtain 
and spoke quietly: 

“Rainbow. The band’s leaving. You got to intro- 
duce me.” 

There was no answer from behind the curtain. 

Mumbling expletives under her breath, Debbie 
decided to take matters into her own hands, walked 
over to the stage door and smiled at the handsome guy 
she’d been staring at during the performance. 

“Excuse me, are you Felix?” 

“No, ’'m Newt.” He pointed to a tall, skinny guy 
with very long blond hair parted in the middle. “That’s 
Felix. Can I help you?” 

“IT have to talk to Felix.” 

“Hey, Felix, come here. She wants to talk to you.” 

Felix was a full-race, nitro-fueled motor-mouth: 
“Yeah, yeah, yeah, what can I do ya out of?” _ 

“I’m a friend of Rainbow’s. She was going to 
introduce me to you so I could—” 

“Rainbow with the red hair?” 

_“No. Rainbow with the blonde-and-blue hair.” 

“Maybe she dyed it. She have a ring of roses 
tattooed around her arm?” 

SNOe 

“Oh, well, this Rainbow has roses tattooed. She 
thought it looked pretty. I thought it looked like a 
snake and snakes aren’t my style.” 

*When I was a kid, I’d freak out when I sawa snake, 
but my sister loved snakes..She used to call her old man 
a snake. His name was Bill, he was a barber.” 

“I wanted to tell you about this great guitar player 
that you should meet. He’s brilliant. He does incredible 
riffs and he—” 

“Long hair put Bill out of business. He got so upset 
he got drunk and ate his kid’s hamster, said it tasted 
like a mackerel. Who?” 
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“Lance Harris is his name.” 

“Never heard of him, probably a youngie. I’m nota 
youngie, but I’m not an oldie, either. How old would 
you say I am, forty? Wrong. I’m twenty-two. It’s a 
rough life, gig to gig, always late.” He turned, hair 
swirling. “Hurry up, you guys!” 

“He sounds just like Jimi Hendrix and he knows all 
the Jerry Garcia licks and he—” 

“Who?” 

“Lance.” 

“What about him?” 

“He'd be great for your group.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Lance. Lance Harris.” 

He pushed back his hair. “I used to know a surfer 
named No-Pants Lance. They called him that cause he 
used to hang B.A’s all the time, y’know, ride on his 
surfboard and drop his drawers at the drop ofa hat. He 
had a girlfriend named Maggie, and talk about afraid 
of snakes, she—” 

“Stop!” Debbie blurted out. “Listen to me. Are you 
always like this?” 

“Like what?” 

Newt laughed, shook his head. “Talking. I think she 
thinks you talk a lot.” 

Felix walked into the back of the van, followed by 
Debbie and Newt. The last case of equipment was 
being loaded and other members of the band were 
getting in, set to go. 

“What’s wrong with talking?” Felix said, sitting. 
down. “You rather I write letters? One thing about 
talking, you don’t have to spell. I can’t spell at all, so if I 
had to write letters, I'd be out of luck.” 

Suddenly, somebody slammed the rear door of the 
van, the engine started, and they pulled away. 

“Hey, wait!” Debbie shouted. “Let me out!” 

Felix smiled. “We’re moving.” 

“I know!” 
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He made a face. “Where we going?” 

“You tell me where we’re going!” 

Newt touched her arm, spoke calmly. “A gig over in 
Oakland. Don’t worry. You'll have some fun.” 


The shadows of four helicopters rippled across the 
lush green palms, all at close to maximum speed. In the 
lead chopper, piloted by Sinclair, loaded with twelve 
soldiers fully equipped for combat, it was white- 
knuckle time. Not a word or gesture was attempted 
above the rotor roar and numbing vibrations. As the 
crowns of the trees blurred past the windows, each 
young man gripped his M-16 and stared ahead blankly, 
lost in his own thoughts, terrified, breathing hard, 
sweat dripping. Terry sat next to Little Hunk and 
stared fixedly at the good-luck key chain in his wet 
_ palm. He moved his thumb over the bent bolt. Just stay 
alive. It had been a year to the day, but he could vividly 
recall the expression in John’s eyes when he handed it 
to him. Just stay alive. A year? God, it seemed like at 
least five years. The kid who took that key chain was a 
complete stranger now. What was it he’d said, holding 
it for the first time, wanting desperately to return the 
emotion? “Hell, you know what I’m gonna do for you? 
I’m gonna capture you a V.C. flag.” Could he really 
have been that naive? John wasn’t. John knew what it 
was all about a year ago, five years ago. Just stay alive. 
That’s what it was all about. 

Little Hunk studied Terry’s profile. “Hey, what 
planet are you on?” 

“I just remembered what day it is.” 

“New Year’s Eve tonight. So what?” 

Terry squeezed the bolt. “No, it’s a special day. I had 
a good friend killed a year ago today.” 

“He caught one?” 

“No. It was back in the world. He used to race cars. 
Good friend of mine.” 

Minutes later, Sinclair swooped in fast and landed 
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on the sand bar destination strip; the other three 
choppers touched down close behind. They were under 
heavy fire from the tree line almost immediately. Terry 
and Little Hunk manned the M-60s in the bay doors, 
began blasting in a nonstop barrage as the troops 
jumped out one by one and scrambled for the trees. 
Two were hit before they made it. When the last one 
was out, Sinclair reversed the blades and took off, 
Terry slammed and locked the door, and Little Hunk 
kept firing as they skimmed the tops of the trees. There 
was a loud metallic drumming across the chopper’s 
front and side. Little Hunk slumped forward against 
his gun. The back of his shirt was spurting blood ina 
horizontal line as if he’d been slashed with a knife. 

“Hunk!” Terry screamed. “They got Hunk!” 

Terry stumbled over, grabbed him, turned him 
around, tore his shirt open. He had multiple wounds 
straight across the chest. He looked dead. 

“Hunk! Man, Hunk!” 

“Fire!” Sinclair yelled back. “Get up here! We gota 
fire!” 

Terry took one look at the flames near the cockpit’s 
passenger seat, grabbed the fire extinguisher, turned it 
on as he ran up there. Within seconds, smoke filled the 
whole cockpit. Terry kept spraying, but he couldn’t 
see; he began choking in the heavy smoke, had to back 
out. 

“We're losing power!” Sinclair yelled. Coughing 
hard, becoming panicky, he made a desperate effort to 
gain altitude, but the rotor was slowing noticeably. 
They were definitely going down. 

“Keep it away from the trees!” Terry called. 

“T can’t guide it!” 


John’s Chevy was second in line, fueled, tuned, 
tested, ready to race within minutes. He sat in the 
cockpit, hemi engine idling nicely, talked to his 
mechanics, Ron and Bubba, and tried to stay loose. 
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When it was time to put on his mask and helmet, he saw 
Eva standing in the crowd up near the starting line. She 
looked slim and lovely leaning against the railing, long 
hair tawny-gold in the sun, looking at the two drivers 
ahead of him. Against the protests of Ron and Bubba, 
he climbed out and jogged over to her. She turned, 
sufprised, but obviously still angry; he could see it in 
her eyes. 

“Listen, | want to apologize,” he told her. “I’m really 
sorry.” 

She gave him a cold look, returned her attention to 
the drivers. 

“Eva, why can’t you be normal? You come to this 
country, you oughta be able to talk the language.” He 
made a sweeping gesture with his right arm. “ Pardon- 
ehm-wa! You understand? I’m really sorry. I like you. 
And I really didn’t mean anything. I mean, you go ina 
guy’s camper, whadaya expect? Pardon-ehm-wa!” 

Bubba ran up, grabbed his arm. “Come on! You got 
to race!” 

“Eva, I give up. I’m gonna miss my race.” 

As he returned and walked back, Eva hesitated, 
then ran along the rail after him. “John!” 

He stopped and looked at her as Bubba pulled his 
arm. 

“John, okay. Thank you. Okay?” 

Ron was waving frantically from the car. “John! 
Come on! Fast!” 

He nodded and smiled at her as the two drivers 
blasted away from the starting line, then ran to his car, 
jumped in, put on his mask and helmet as Ron and 
Bubba pushed him to the line. 

The track announcer’s voice boomed over the 
crowd: “Here he is, Brooktree Speedway record-holder 
and champion, John Milner!” He paused for the long, 
loud ovation. Then: “In his first round of eliminations, 
he’s running against little Jimmie Calhoun from West 
Covina, California.” 
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Calhoun, looking like something from outer space 
in his bright red mask and matching helmet, started 
revving his engine. When John revved back and 
sounded much louder, Calhoun floored the next rev. 
Incredibly, his engine exploded in a wall of flames. 
Both drivers jumped out fast and ran. Seconds later, 
the track’s little fire truck speeded toward the burning 
car, siren whining. Two men jumped off the back 
before the truck stopped and began spraying foam. 
Black smoke billowed, turned gray, then white. 

The track announcer lowered his voice: “Well, it 
looks like Jimmie Calhoun is safe, but what a close 
one. The winner, by default, is John Milner.” 


Steve arrived at Andy’s apartment looking haggard 
but determined, wearing a dark suit, white shirt and 
polka-dot tie. After knocking on Andy’s door softly, 
then progressively louder until he found himself 
banging, he walked a few steps down the hall and 
knocked quietly on the next-door neighbor’s door. He 
heard muffled voices inside, knocked harder. Finally, 
the door opened a crack and he looked downata short 
kid with a scraggly beard; the pale face of a girl was 
visible behind him. 

He looked Steve up and down. “Whadaya want?” 

“Hi, Pm looking for Andy Henderson who lives 
next door. Do you know where he went?” 

“You got a warrant?” 

“A warrant?” 

“Then I ain’t talking to you.” He started to close the 
door. 

Steve slammed his hand against it. “Wait. What do 
you mean?” 

The girl’s voice was sullen: “You got narc written all 
over you.” 

“Pm not a narc. I’m an insurance agent, actually, 
and I’m looking for my wife. He’s with my wife.” 

The kid pushed back his hair. “Uh-huh. Sure. An 
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insurance agent, and Andy’s with your old lady. Nice 
try, but it ain’t gonna work.” 

“No, you got it all wrong. My wife is his sister. I’m 
Andy’s brother-in-law. And I’m not a narc and I need 
to find my wife. It’s a serious family matter.” 

In the pause, the girl looked him over. “I think he’s 
straight-arrow.” 

The kid nodded, opened the door a little wider. 
“Okay. Maybe I believe you. Maybe you are an 
insurance agent. But, buddy, in my book, a narc and an 
insurance agent are the same thing. Part and parcel of 
the pig power structure. And I'll tell you one thing 
about Walter O. Brown. He ain’t snitching nobody off 
to the pig power structure.” He turned to the girl. 
“Right, mama?” 

“Power to the people!” she said. 

He held his hands out, palms up, waist high, waited 
for her to slap them before turning. “Now, if I were — 
you, I’d truck my oinking Wonder Bread self on outta 
here.” 

Steve took a deep breath, started to go, then 
stopped and pivoted around. “You're right.” 

“About what?” 

“You're under arrest!” He kicked the door open, 
grabbed the kid by the shirt, yanked him out, spun him 
around. “Get up against the wall! Move it!” 

An immediate transformation took place in the kid 
as he braced his arms against the wall and spread his 
legs. His voice shook badly: “Oh, man. Don’t be doing 
that.” 

Steve kicked his legs further apart, frisked him ina 
fast, professional manner. “Now, where'd they go!” 

“Campus. There’s a demonstration on something, 
you can’t miss it.” 

“That all you know?” 

His voice resounded against the wall. “Yeah, 
honest, man. Please don’t bust me.” He paused, heard 
footsteps down the hall. 


16 


SPEEDING FROM THE FILLMORE to the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, Felix’s van was alive 
with chatter, and all of it—every single word—came 
from Felix. Debbie couldn’t believe it. She sat there 
shaking her head, totally stupefied, as the guy kept upa 
breathless nonstop diatribe about anybody and 
anything that happened to flash into his skull, while the 
other band members read magazines or looked out the 
windows or dozed, apparently oblivious to the drone. 
Sometimes he’d get off on one long convoluted 
question that he’d answer instantly with so many other 
questions and anecdotes and positively irrelevent and 
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inane digressions that you couldn’t possibly remember 
what the initial question was, even if you wanted to, 
which you didn’t. In the middle of one particularly 
asinine five-minute, merdivorous monologue, Debbie 
clenched her fists, leaned forward and bellowed at him: 

“Be quiet! Will you be quiet and listen to me!” 

“But I was—” 

“Don't!” 

“Okay. But just let me say one thing first, okay?” 

“Okay.” 

He leaned forward, called to the driver. “Bobby! 
Whatever you do, don’t drive through that park up 
there!” 

Bobby shook his head, smiled at their super-secret 
code. “Okay, Felix. Whatever I do, I won’t drive 
through that park up there.” 

He promptly swerved toward the curb, bounced up 
over it, drove straight into a public park. Dozens of 
kids and picnickers screamed and scattered as the van 
careened across the expanse of grass. 

Felix continued his speed-rap as if nothing had 
happened, holding Debbie’s terrified gaze. “You know 
how to play the guitar? Everybody should play a 
musical instrument, I learned the trombone when I was 
only six.” He turned to Bobby again, hair swirling: © 
“Whatever you do, don’t hit those trash cans!” 

Bobby followed instructions and happily smashed 
into a row of trash cans. Garbage spewed over the 
windshield and roof; he ran over one can that got stuck 
under the front axle and began making a nerve-racking 
cacophony of scrapes, bangs, rattles and rolls as he 
continued over a blacktop basketball court, then 
finally bounced over the curb and back in the street. 
The metallic symphony of screeches seemed unbear- 
able then, but Felix turned back to Debbie and calmly 
picked up where he’d interrupted himself: 

“My cousin Barbara, we’re from Texas, she learned 
the fiddle, the trumpet and the guitar by the time she 
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was nine. My brother Denny was a professional 
baseball player and he learned—” 

Gently but firmly, Debbie clapped her hand over his 
mouth. “Listen to me! Will you? Will you just listen!” 

Newt saw she was serious, tried to calm her down. 
“He doesn’t mean any harm, he just talks a lot.” 

Debbie kept her hand in place. “He talks more than 
anybody I ever met in my life!” 

Newt was nodding, anticipating her. 

“I wanted to tell him about a guitar player. I heard 
you needed one and this guy’s really great. I thought 
maybe you could give him a chance.” 

“Sure,” Newt said. “We'd be happy to.” 

She turned to Felix. “All right with you?” 

He nodded, seemed to enjoy the discipline of her 
hand. 

“You'll thank me for it someday. Now I’m gonna 
take my hand off, okay?” 

As she removed her hand, he whirled around, saw 
they were driving through a residential neighborhood 
where the curbs were packed with overflowing trash 
cans. “Whatever you do, don’t hit those-trash cans up 
there!” 

Bobby let out a delighted little squeal, jumped his 
right wheels over the curb and plowed through the first 
dozen or so cans in a resounding series of rhythmic 
booms and garbage sprays, before the van came to a 
sudden halt with bone-jarring thud. The impact threw 
everybody up against the front seat ina tangle of arms 
and legs. 

Bobby cleared his throat. “I think we hit some- 
thing.” 

Felix squinted ahead. “Wonder what?” 

The front of the van began to vibrate as a strange 
volcano-like rumble seemed to build, growing louder 
by the second. The eruption blasted a solid cylinder of 
pressurized water at least fifty feet in the air, so high 
that it didn’t rain down on the roof for several seconds. 
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Then it sounded—and looked—like a hurricane. 
Debbic adjusted her headband. “I think it wasa fire 
hydrant.” 


Although Sinclair force-landed the chopper hard 
enough to permanently damage the rotor, he wasn’t 
injured and neither was Terry. Before getting out, they 
had a closer look at Little Hunk. As Terry suspected, 
he was dead. They ieft him in the chopper, took both 
M-60 machine guns, ran for cover ina ditch nearby. All 
they knew for certain was that they were well behind 
enemy lines and that their landing had obviously been 
observed. It was just a matter of time until they'd be 
under fire. Sinclair tried desperately to reach Fire Base 
Zebra on his walkie-talkie: 

“Red Leg One, this is Red Leg Two. Come in.” 
When he switched over, he didn’t even hear static. 
“Red Leg One, this is Red Leg Two. Come in.” He 
listened hard, shook his head. “I don’t think it works.” 

“Typical. Nothing works here.” Terry took the 
walkie-talkie, inspected it, then banged it with his fist. 
It came to life at once: 

“Red Leg Two, this is Red Leg One.” 

Terry handed it back. “American know-how.” 

Sinclair looked at him in utter amazement, took the 
radio, gave the code. The next voice was Captain 
Creech’s. 

“Are you under fire? Over.” 

“No, but they know where we are. You got to get us 
out of here fast. Over.” 

“We'll soften up the surrounding area. I'll give—” 

Terry grabbed the radio. “There’s no time for that, 
Captain! You got to get us out now, before they get 
here!” 

“I'll give your position to artillery. We'll fire into the 
tree line. When the area is secured, we'll come get you. 
Over.” 

Terry was furious. “You know what I think, 
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Captain? You don’t have the guts to come down here!” 
“Fields, you make charges like that over the air and 
youre looking at court-martial! Now, put some smoke 
out! Mark your position! Out.” 
Sinclair took back the radio, shut it off, stared at it. 
“You know, I think you’re right. I think he’s afraid to 
land.” 


Following the evacuation of the Administration 
Building, confusion reigned as crowds of students 
wandered around, trying to find out what was 
happening. Matters were made worse when a police 
helicopter began circling, its loudspeaker blaring the 
same arrogant command with monotonous regularity: 
“Move off campus! Leave campus immediately!” 

Andy, Eric, Vikki and Laurie had regrouped with 
several dozen kids who'd occupied the building. Many 
of them were conspicuous by their torn clothes, badly 
bloodshot eyes and, in some cases, bleeding faces and 
heads. Jim Harrison, a steering-committee leader, was 
in particularly bad shape with a gash across the top of 
his scalp that was bleeding profusely; some of his 
friends were leading him to the hospital. 

Laurie pointed him out. “My God, /ook at that! 
This is horrible, Andy. It’s bad enough what’s going on 
in Vietnam. You don’t have to start it here, too!” 

He kept walking. “Don’t start on that. I don’t want 
to hear it.” 

“You remember Terry Fields—‘Toad”” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, doesn’t his death mean anything to you?” 

“Sure. He’s one of the reasons I’m here.” 

“You want to just give up the war and he’ll have died 
for nothing?” 

“He already died for nothing. I don’t want anybody 
else to die for nothing.” 

Fifty yards ahead, a police riot tank rolled along 
slowly, surrounded by ten riot-equipped cops who 
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were trying to disperse the wandering crowds. When 
several of the cops recognized Andy’s group, they took 
off in hot pursuit. 

“Ohhhh, no!” Laurie said. 

Andy grabbed her hand. “This way!” 

“Ohhbhh, no!” 

“This way!” He pulled her off to the left, through the 
scattering group of kids, into the nearest building, with 
Vikki close behind; Eric split in another direction. 

They ran down a dimly lighted hallway flanked by 
classrooms, and he ushered them quickly through a 
door marked MeN. In one of the open stalls, a 
uniformed cop was sitting on the can with his pants 
down; he was so shocked to see the girls that his throat 
made a startled yell. They bolted out the door, sprinted 
down the hall, ducked into a dark classroom and 
leaned back against the door, gasping for breath. 

Outside, Steve had just arrived at the main entrance 
to campus. The gate was blocked by a wooden police 
barricade, and two beefy cops in full riot regalia were 
turning students away. As Steve came closer, confused 
by the whole thing, one of the cops stepped in front of 
him, riot club in hand. 

“The campus is closed.” 

“Closed?” 

“Move along.” 

Steve recovered quickly, assumed his authoritative 
manner: “I’m sorry, but I’ve got to go in right now.” He 
whipped out his wallet as if there were a badge inside, 
flashed his I.D. “Mutual of Omaha. Claims inspection. 
The home office wants a preliminary damage report, 
and they want it fast.” 

The cop’s attitude turned on a dime. “Well, let me 
tell you, these creeps have torn this place apart.” 

Steve flipped his wallet shut. “Well, that’s what they 
go to school for nowadays.” 

“Yeah. Go on through, buddy. You need any help, 
just let me know.” 

“Thank you, officer.” 
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Milner and Beckwith had both reached the third 
round of eliminations by late afternoon and were 
finally pitted against each other, with the winner to 
meet the Hunt Brothers’ entry in the finals. As Ron and 
Bubba pushed John to the starting line, Beckwith was 
already in place, but his mechanics were still making 
final adjustments to his engine and he was shouting at 
them to hurry. 

John smiled at him. “Now, Roger, we know you’re 
nervous, but there’s no use taking it out on them. I’m 
gonna hate beating you, now that you got a taste of 
being a winner.” 

Beckwith’s mechanics finished up fast. Both drivers 
put on their masks and helmets. John glanced over at 
Eva, who was standing with Ron and Bubba now. 
Before revving his engine, he gave her the thumbs-up 
sign and she returned it, smiling but obviously nervous. 
As both men began revving, they could barely hear the 
track announcer: 

“Well, this is it! The third round of eliminations. 
Roger Beckwith and John Milner. Big competition 
between these two. The winner will go against the Hunt 
Brothers in the next round. They’re in their cars, 
getting them staged.” 

Both men gripped their. wheels hard, took deep 
breaths, stared intently at the big electronic starting 
device. The crowd roared as it started flashing: Yellow, 
yellow, yellow—green. Varoom! John was first out of 
the hole, had a car length on him before the first 
hundred feet, gears responding smoothly, engine 
screaming. Halfway through the course, he’d pushed 
the lead to two lengths and rocketed along at 175. 
Seconds before the traps, he was a full two-and-a-half 
car lengths in front. Wiped him out! As he flashed 
across the traps at exactly 183, he automatically 
reached for the Jesus knob, pulled it, waited for the 
familiar snap and pull of the stop-chute behind. The 
chute didn’t open. 
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He felt panic instantly, hit the kill switch, grabbed 
the handbrake, pulled with all his strength. With no 
engine noise, he could hear the brakes start to squeal 
and burn, but he was going too fast even to fishtail. He 
gritted his teeth, continued to pull on the handbrake, 
hoped to God it would stop in time. The track 
continued for only half a mile, ended with a big mound 
of dirt and a high wire fence beyond. With just a 
quarter mile of track left, he glanced at the speedome- 
ter: 143. His entire body began to shake and he fought 
for breath in the mask. He slammed his feet on the 
floorboards, pulled the handbrake with everything he 
had left, watched the mound at the end of the track 
grow larger and larger. Traveling at 103, he plowed 
through the mound of dirt, catapulted ahead, threw up 
a mushroom of dust as he bounced hard through 
sagebrush and small trees. When he slammed into the 
wire fence, the impact ripped forty yards of steel poles 
completely out of the ground, mangled the needlepoint 
front and bicycle wheels, demolished the engine and 
blower, but threw the car into a long, dirt-spraying 
sideways skid that finally stopped it. 

John sat there shaking, struggling for breath, 
realizing he was lucky to be alive, listening to the 
distant sirens of the ambulance and fire truck. When he 
climbed out, his legs buckled and he fell to one knee. 
He pulled off his helmet and mask, stood up shakily, 
looked at the car he’d spent six months to build. After 
several deep breaths, he threw his helmet at it, 
hopelessly, with what strength he had left, then cried 
openly. 

He wasn’t ashanied to do that. 


17 


DRENCHED TO THE SKIN, looking like a pack of 
sewer rats, Felix, Newt, Bobby and the other members 
of the band stumbled knee-deep in garbage, straining 
to push their van off the fire hydrant, asa solid sheet of 
ice-cold water poured down on them. A small crowd of 

hippies stood on the sidewalk and watched, laughing, 
making suggestions they found hilarious, enjoying the 
show immensely, and Debbie sat on a trash can near 
them, almost completely dry, mildly amused. The 
problem was deceptively simple: The van’s front 
bumper was hooked over one of the hydrant’s thick 
side nozzles. Trouble was, the bumper was lodged 
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behind the end of the nozzle cap, the wheels were 
several inches off the ground, and the thing was just too 
heavy to push off. It had to be lifted off, a solution that 
might have occurred to them immediately if they’d 
been able to see through the relentless curtain of 
pounding water. Realizing they were shoo-ins to miss 
the gig in Oakland, slipping, sliding, shivering, 
sneezing, coughing, cursing, fighting to see and 
breathe, they were more humorous than pitiful to 
Debbie because, from her vantage point, she suspected 
the solution. 

Felix stumbled away, wiping his eyes, and called to 
her. “Come on, we need help! Help us, will you?” 

“You promise to listen to my friend?” 

He pointed to Newt, who'd stepped away to catch 
his breath. “Ask him! He’s the head of the group!” 

Incredulous, she ran over to Newt. “You’re the 
head? Why didn’t you te// me?” 

“You didn’t ask me. Come on, help.” 

Debbie splashed over, waded through the garbage, 
paused at the edge of the geyser. “Listen! Lift it! Lift 
the bumper! It’s stuck on the cap!” She jumped in and 
they all maneuvered for a place on the bumper. When 
she tried to yell again, she could hardly hear herself in 
the deluge: “Lift on three, then shove! Ready? One, 
two, three—/ift! Now, shove!” 

The van tumbled off immediately, rolled back in the 
garbage, banged into several trash cans. As they ran 
out of the waterfall, a loud cheer came from the 
hippies. 

Felix sprinted around the van, then saw something 
that sent shivers down his spine: A police cruiser with 
red lights flashing was bouncing toward them through 
the garbage. 

“Start eating,” Bobby told him. 

Felix slammed his hand on the van. “No way we can 
eat it all! We’re busted!” 

Without a word, Debbie ran directly to the police 
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car, reached it before the cops were out, started 
shouting and pointing up the street: “They had guns! 
They were shooting! It was a’59 Ford, light blue! They 
turned just down there in that parking lot! Youcan get 
them!” 

The driver leaned out, squinted ahead. “A light- 
blue—” 

“Go! Quick! Get them!” 

He roared away through the water and rubble, 
sending a huge spray out on both sides, headed for the 
parking lot, red lights flashing. 

Debbie splashed back, followed the others into the 
back of the van. Bobby had trouble starting the engine; 
when it blasted to life, everybody slumped back, 
exhausted. 

Newt grabbed Debbie’s arms and shook her. 
“You're a genius! She’s a complete genius! I love you!” 

“Never mind! Get us out of here!” 


Three phantom jets swooped over Terry’s position, 
armed to the teeth with the most awesome weapons 
available and controlled by the most sophisticated 
computers and electronic wizardry known to military 
technology. Approaching the targeted tree line, all 
three opened up with deafening 20-millimeter cannons 
as they dumped full loads of napalm and 200-pound 
bombs. And all three missed the target by a country 
mile. 

Sinclair watched the napalm flames billow up in 
spectacular scarlet mushrooms. “That stuffs landing a 
mile away!” 

“Typical.” Terry handed him the walkie-talkie. 
“Just call the captain and tell him it’s clear.” 

“But they—” 

“Go ahead. You’d land, wouldn’t you?” 

Sinclair nodded, switched on the radio. “Red Leg 
One, Red Leg Two. Better come in now. Charlie could 
be here any minute, over.” 
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Creech’s voice came in fast: “Red Leg Two, I’ve got 
a dust-off already on the way. Out.” 

Less than a minute later, a chopper passed directly 
overhead, tilted to make a landing just beyond a 
nearby stream. The two men ran toward it, keeping 
low. As they reached the stream, machine-gun fire 
sprayed the water. Terry splashed in, waded toward the 
landing chopper. When he was halfway across, he 
discovered that Sinclair was missing. Still under fire, 
he waded back, saw Sinclair huddled on the bank. His 
face was very white and he was shaking. 

“You all right?” 

“I don’t know, I sprained my ankle.” 

“Can you run?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Terry grabbed him, helped him up. “Well, it’s the 
only way you’re gonna stay alive! Come on!” 


Laurie leaned her forehead against the classroom 
window, repelled and terrified by what she was seeing, 
but strangely intrigued by the dreamlike beauty of it. 
Dozens upon dozens of bonfires and trash-can fires 
now blanketed the campus with thick smoke that 
drifted like fog, and crowds of students continued to 
wander around, some walking, some running, but all 
with a definite sense of aimlessness and confusion. In 
the distance, a police loudspeaker droned orders like a 
recording. Andy and Vikki were in a corner of the 
room, making out, apparently oblivious to it all. 

Laurie shot them an angry glance. “The world’s 
falling apart and you don’t even care.” 

Andy moved his lips away from Vikki long enough 
to say, “Yeah, right,” then returned to business. 

“I never should’ve come here.” She gazed out the 
window again, squinting. “No—I never should’ve 
gotten up. I wonder if Steve’s made dinner for Teddy. 
He’s such a fussy eater and he...” She blinked, then 
squinted. hard. “Steve! Steve’s out there!” Without a 
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moment’s hesitation, she pushed the window up, 
climbed out and started yelling: “Steve! Steve!” 

He whirled around, saw her jumping to the ground. 
“Honey!” 

They ran to each other, embraced as if the argument 
and separation had never happened. Andy and Vikki 
watched from the window, positively astonished. 
Groups of students ran past them in the drifting smoke. 

Steve held her in silence for a while, then spoke 
softly. “Honey, I was so worried. I love you so much.” 

“Oh, Steve. I shouldn’t have left like that. Where’re 
the kids?” 

“With Mrs. Joiner. They’re okay.” 

“Good. I know we can work this out.” 

“I do, too. In a couple of years, I’ll let you get a job.” 

She pushed away slowly. “A couple of years?” 

“Sure. [’m willing to be reasonable about this. We'll 
compromise.” 

“That’s no compromise. Pm talking about right 
now! Yesterday!” 

“Laurie, I already told you it. was out of the 
question.” 

“Y ou—chauvinist!” 

Andy watched, fascinated, then became suddenly 
aware of how vulnerable they were standing out in the 
open like that. There were several hundred police 
roaming around campus, all looking to make a bust, 
and the worst thing you could do was stand in one 
place and chat. 

He pounded the window sill. “Look at those idiots!” 

Vikki nodded. “We gotta get them back in here.” 

They climbed out the window fast, ran over to them, 
tried to explain the situation, but couldn’t get a word in 
edgewise because of the argument. Finally, they tried 
pulling them apart, but got shoved away. 

“Inconsiderate!” Laurie shouted. “Selfish! Egotisti- 
cal!” 

“Stubborn!” Steve countered. “Nasty! Conniving!” 
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“You're like your father!” 

“You're like your mother!” He turned to Andy: 
“Sorry, your mother’s great, but—” 

“Here’s your ring!” Laurie started to take it off. “I’m 
divorcing you!” She had trouble getting it off, 
struggled with it, sucked her finger. When she pulled it 
off, it fell to the grass. She squatted down quickly, 
couldn't see it, got.down on her hands and knees just as 
a crowd of students charged around the corner of the 
building, throwing rocks at a gang of police behind 
them. 

Andy grabbed Laurie’s arm. “Come on, we gotta get 
out of here!” 

“Wait, my ring!” 

She found it as the crowd of kids scattered past. One 
of them accidentally knocked Vikki over and fell on 
top of her. Andy went to help her, got bumped by 
another kid, went sprawling. As they scrambled to get 
up, the police came running around the corner of the 
building, some of them bleeding from the rocks, all of 
them mad as hell. 

“Stop!” one of them yelled. “You’re under arrest!” 

Andy, Vikki, Laurie and the two kids froze. 

Steve straightened his tie, took out his wallet. 
“Mutual of Omaha. I’m here on a—” 

“Hands in the air!” The cop barked. “Fingers 


” 


outstretched! You’re under arrest, all of you! 


In John’s pit area, it was strictly a race against time. 
Ron and Bubba worked with him feverishly to 
dismantle the front axle and wheels. At the time of the 
accident, they had exactly one hour until the final 
elimination round with the Hunt Brothers’ car; now, 
after towing the damaged Chevy back, they had twenty 
minutes. Eva and Roger Beckwith sat and watched, 
both feeling quite helpless. Sweating, straining, John 
finally removed the axle, then sighted down it 
carefully. 
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He shrugged. “Well, that’s the ball game.” 
“Bent?” Bubba asked. 
*“Like a corkscrew. Junk. Look.” 

Beckwith came over, took a close sighting. “It’s a 
shame. And you beat me bad, too.” 

“Almost wish I didn’t now. You’d of had achance at 
the factory.” 

“I couldn’t beat them anyway. You’re the only one 
whoever really had a chance.” 

Strangely touched by that, John gave hima slap on 
the shoulder. “No. You’re good, Roger. I give you a 
hard time, but you’re real good. You don’t know 
anything about engines, but you built a good car.” 

“I know. My front end wouldn't of bent like that.” 

“Now, wait a minute.” 

“No. You wait a minute. Is that Schiefer linkage?” - 

“Yeah.” : 

Beckwith narrowed his eyes. “Your wheels are the 
same as mine.” He snapped his fingers, did some quick 
calculations. “We'll take the whole front section off my 
car—axle, wheels, everything.” Smiling now, warming 
to the idea, he glanced around, yelled to a racer two pits 
away: “Bob, we’re gonna have to use your welder!” 
Then, to a man in the next pit: “Jim, could we get your 
guys over here to help us? We got about fifteen 
minutes.” 

John looked him in the eye. “You know, I’m Teally 
touched.” 

“We’re gonna beat them, John. You're the only*one 
who’s got a chance.” 

“Rog. «I really...” 

“Come on, let’s get moving. You can thank me after 
we beat them.” He turned, sprinted off to get his car. 

Eva picked up John’s toolbox and offered it to him, 
trying to indicate that she understood what was 
happening and was very happy for him. 

Pleased by the gesture, elated by the whole scene, he 
responded by speaking gibberish that had the intona- 
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tions of Swedish, and waved his arms in a happy 
pantomime that tried to say: Do you realize what these 
guys are doing for me? Aren’t they great? Isn't life 
wonderful? Now we have a chance to beat the factory! 
Those factory guysare schmucks, and virtue is going to 
prove triumphant! 


18 


JUST STAY ALIVE, Terry thought as he dragged 
the full fifty-gallon drum of manure up the muddy hill 
in the early evening. Just stay alive, he told himself as 
he poured the J.P. No. 4 jet fuel into the drum in an 
approximate ratio of one part fuel to three parts 
manure. Just stay alive, he repeated silently as he 
struck a match, threw it in, then stepped back fast. It 
ignited quietly ina gigantic yellow burst that sent black 
smoke billowing, quickly settled down to steady red 
flames that cast a rosy luminescence on his tired, angry 
face. There were easier places around the base to drag 
and burn a drum of manure, but he’d selected this one 
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with cool calculation. It was a perfectly legitimate 
location, not less than 200 meters from the mess hall or 
living areas, as the sergeant had specified, but 
considerably less than that from the nearest building, 
just down the hill. That building happened to be the 
Officers’ Club, where a New Year’s Eve party was now 
in full swing. Several dozen officers were out on the 
patio in the orange twilight, standing around or sitting 
at picnic tables, talking, laughing, drinking, clinking 
glasses. He smiled as he felt the first breezes of 
oncoming night behind him, watched the smoke 
waver, then start to drift down the hill in small gray 
puffs. In ten, maybe fifteen minutes, the stench down 
there would be stupefying. He was trying to visualize 
the expression on Creech’s face, but his reverie was 
broken abruptly when he heard a voice behind him. It 
was Sinclair. 

“You shouldn’t have to do this, Terry. You're a 
hero. You saved my life.” He came closer, limping 
badly. 

“Yeah, some New Year’s Eve; huh?” 

“I wanted to thank you.” 

Terry pushed at the nosepiece of his glasses, 
shrugged, didn’t answer. He’d never heard the guy’s 
voice so filled with emotion. 

“I was scared. Really scared.” 

“Congratulations. You’re normal.” 

“I was too scared to move. Petrified.” 

Surprised by the confession, embarrassed, Terry 
glanced away, concentrated on the officers below. 
“Yeah, and the sad part is, you can expect it to get 
worse, too. Lookit that. Lookit those jerks down 
there.” 

The visiting Congressman had climbed up on a 
picnic table and was proposing a loud toast: “To you, 
the officers of the Air Cav. May our victory be a 
complete, full and lasting one.” 
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As the officers raised their glasses and cheered, 
Terry waved his hand toward the drum. “And to you, 
sir, a barrel of manure.” He shook his head quickly. “I 
gotta get out of here, man, I’ve really had it.” 

The Congressman continued, glass held high: “And 
now, toa very brave officer who today led his men ona 
mission in which over two hundred Communist dead 
were counted.” 

Another loud cheer as all the men turned and raised 
their glasses to Captain Creech. 

“Man, that does it!” Terry snapped. “That’s it!” 

Creech stood up then, leaned against the table, 
slurred his words: “You're too kind, Congressman. An 
officer’s only as good as his men he leads.” 

Terry stepped back, took off his gloves. “I’ve had it, 
and I’m going to do something about it. What I need is 
a hand grenade. No—a satchel charge! And | know 
just where to get one!” He started to walk away. 

“Terry! You can’t! They’re officers! It won’t solve 
anything!” 

“Yeah? Watch me!” 


Steve, Andy and the two rock-throwers who'd been 
arrested with them were marched up against the wall of 
the classroom building and ordered to assume the 
standard position as they were frisked. Although Andy 
and the others had been through it all many times 
before and were passive, the indignity was just too 
much for Steve. 

“Where’d you take my wife?” he demanded. 

The cop kept frisking him. “Shut up.” 

“I want you to know you're facing false-arrest 
charges. What’s your badge number?” 

“Shut up.” 

Steve craned his head, squinted. “Fifty twenty- 
three. I’m gonna remember that. My lawyer will be 
talking to you.” 
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The cop tapped a finger on his back, hard. “Kid, one 
more word outta your Commie mouth and I’m gonna 
wring you out like a rag.” 

That shut him up, but as the cop moved away, he 
turned to Andy and whispered: “Commie? You hear 
that? I voted Republican!” 

Andy smirked. “Would you be happier if he called 
you a Fascist pig?” 

“I got a right to know where they took Laurie.” 

“She’s all right. Anyway, what can you do now? 
Relax.” 

He nodded, stared at the wall. “Yeah, you’re right. 
Well, I'll tell you one thing. Something like this 
happens and it makes you realize how trivial your 
marriage problems are.” 

“Not trivial. Ridiculous.” 

Out at the front gate, Laurie and Vikki were sitting 
in the paddywagon bus with about twenty other 
women prisoners, supervised by a relatively young 
police matron. As the bus was about to leave, two girls 
in the back began singing an old Supremes favorite, 
“Baby Love.” 

The matron didn’t like it. “Quiet back there!” 

When they stopped singing, Laurie turned to Vikki 
and smiled. “I wonder if this'll cost me my PTA 
membership.” 

Vikki laughed luxuriously. “You should be so 
lucky.” , 

The two girls in back began singing “Baby Love” 
again, very softly this time, almost to themselves, but 
the matron got up fast and stormed back to them. 

“I said knock it off! And I meant it!’ 

They stopped again, then one of them invited the 
matron to sing along. Laurie laughed softly, but was 
shocked when the matron slapped the kid across the 
face. A dead silence fell over the bus as the matron 
returned to her seat in front. Then one angry voice was 
heard—Laurie’s—and she was singing: 
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“Baby Love, Baby Love, Ohhhh, my Baby Love...” 


The matron was up in a flash, whirled around. 
“Who's doing that!” 

Instantly, Laurie’s voice was joined by Vikki’s, only 
louder, then another voice, louder still, then another, 
each one progressively louder, until the entire busload 
of prisoners were singing at the top of their lungs. 


The Country Music Bar in Oakland didn’t look like 
the kind of place you’d expect to find a popular San 
Francisco rock band, and its clientele, many wearing 
cowboy hats and boots, didn’t look like they were 
particularly overjoyed at the prospect of hearing rock 
from a group of long-haired kids. For the most part, 
the men at the bar were a rawboned, hard-drinking 
bunch, primarily transplanted construction workers 
from the southwest, who planned to see in the New 
Year just as they always had back home: Smashed out 
of their skulls. As Newt and his band set up the 
equipment, Debbie stood to one side and watched a 
couple of guys at the bar sweat and groan through an 
arm-wrestling contest. The jukebox boomed with a 
ballad by Johnny Cash. 

It was hummed by a tall guy with a bulging beer 
belly who sidled up to Debbie. “Hello, little lady. 
Duke’s the name.” 

She smiled up at him, continued to watch the 
arm-wrestlers. 

“You here all alone?” 

She shook her head. 

“Care to dance?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Why not?” 

“I just don’t feel like it, thank you.” 

“That ain’t much of a reason.” ~ 

Newt saw potential trouble and came over. “She’s 
with the band.” 
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Duke looked him up and down. “So what?” 

“She has to go on stage. We can’t do the gig without 
her.” 

Duke sipped his beer, considered that. “Well, you 
know what? You oughta get a haircut, boy. You look 
terrible.” 

Newt was perfectly agreeable. “Y’know, that’s just 
what I was saying to myself this morning. ‘Newt, you 
look terrible. Get a haircut.’ But what can you do? You 
gotta have this Beatle kinda hair to make it nowadays. 
Gotta play this far-out-in-space kinda music. Give me 
Merle Haggard and Loretta Lynn any day, right, 
pardner? Check you later.” He smiled at the guy, took 
Debbie’s arm and escorted her to the bandstand. A 
fight erupted between the arm- “wrestlers, but they 
ignored it. 

“Boy,” she said softly. “You sure you got the right 
place? This is kind of a mean-looking group.” 

“Yeah, but it’s a good gig. We’re making twenty 
bucks apiece tonight.” He picked up a tambourine, 
handed it to her. “Here, you’re gonna play this.” 

“You serious?” 

“You rather have that creep hitting on you all 
night?” 

“He was a creep.” 

“Yeah, but you can hardly blame him. I’d be hitting 
on you, too, if I didn’t know you have a boyfriend.” 

Debbie smiled, flattered, began jangling the tam- © 
bourine. “So, what do I do with this thing?” 

“Well, it’s a very complicated instrument.” He took 
it from her, held it in his left hand. “Basically, what you 
do is hit it like this.” He hit it with the palm of his right 
hand. “But your more advanced musician will do this.” 
He banged it on his right elbow. “Or this.” He slammed 
it on his forehead. 

“Very good. I’m impressed.” 

“I have a B.A. in ethnomusicology.” 

“A who?” 
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“I had to go to college to get natural rhythm. Here, 
you try.” 

She took the tambourine, aimed carefully, hit it 
dead center. 

“Staggering! Come on, it’s time to turn pro!” 


With five minutes remaining until the final race with 
the Hunt Brothers, shadows were: very long on the 
track, reaching well into the pit area where John, Ron, 
Bubba, Beckwith and three other local racers were 
working in smooth synchronization, like men pos- 
sessed, doing what they loved and understood best. 
The entire front sections of both cars had been 
disassembled, including axles and wheels, Beckwith’s 
front had been bolted and welded to John’s frame, and 
now only the final adjustments, fine tuning and fueling 
remained. Eva had been appointed countdown timer; 
every time John called her name, she’d hold up her 
fingers to indicate how many minutes left. 

John stood up, sweating, covered with grease. 
“Bubba, you got those plugs changed?” 

“Done.” 

“I brought some of my fuel,” Beckwith said. 

“Nope, I got my own mixture. Ninety percent.” 

Beckwith’s eyes widened. “You'll blow your en- 
gine.” 

“Or [ll beat em.” He turned quickly. “Eva?” 

She studied her watch, held up three fingers. 

In the starting area, the final two super-stocks 
blasted away from the line, and John watched the Hunt 
Brothers’ mechanics wheel their incredibly sleek 
prototype into position. Everyone in John’s pit moved 
fast then. After pouring his own fuel mixture, he 

jumped in and was pushed quickly to the starting area, 
' with the crowd watching intently. When they had it 
rolling fast enough, Beckwith yelled: “Hit it!” 

John popped the clutch, got only a soft thunk-thunk 
response. 
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“The kill switch!” Ron shouted. “Try it the other 
way! I could’ve reversed them!” 

John hit the switch, popped the clutch again, and 
the engine exploded with a roar that was immediately 
drowned out by a tremendous ovation from the crowd. 
The cheering continued as he rolled in next to the Hunt 
Brothers’ car. As Bubba and Ron worked to position 
the front wheels flush against the starting line, John 
looked over at Mr. Hunt and his driver, pantomimed a 
. yawn, patted his mouth in an exaggerated gesture. He. 
pulled on his mask and helmet as Hunt was giving him 
the finger, then started revving. 

Both cars were revving loudly as the announcer 
came on, and the crowd went quiet, trying to hear: 
“Well, it looks like the Milner team made it, with the 
help of Roger Beckwith. They just might have a 
chance. The cars are getting staged. Listen to those 
engines!” 

As the Christmas tree starting device flashed its first 
yellow burst in the deepening shadows, the crowd 
ignited with a roar that quickly reached crescendo. 
This was it. This was what they came to see. This was 
what the long, loud, dirty, exciting, day-long struggle 
had been all about. The local champion vs. the national 
champion, the little guy vs. the factory, sweat and pride 
and the panic of near default vs. sophistication and 
condescension and the arrogance of undisputed 
superiority. 

Green! Sparks, smoke, dirt, dust, and the factory 
car exploded ahead with the sound of God almighty 
snatching the roof from the stands, He shot to a 
full-length lead in the first hundred feet, then seemed to 
be freeze-frame frozen as John va-roomed alongside in 
third gear, hitting seventy-seven with the nonchalance 
of an elephant breaking wind. At that point, the two 
machines wavered erratically, coming dangerously 
close. Seen from the stands, they seemed to be hitting 
each other, bouncing together rhythmically, and you 
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had to wonder how they could even be steered at such 
speeds—they hit 100 simultaneously—with only thin 
bicycle wheels in front. Seen all the way from the finish 
line, with heat waves still dazzling up in the vermilion 
dusk, they seemed to undulate left and right to become 
one machine, colors blurred, melting upward, then 
separating, then merging again. They both hit 155 at 
the halfway mark, engines screaming, steering wheels 
shaking, tires smoking. Then it happened. Not 
dramatically, not decisively, not even noticeably from 
the stands. But John knew it was happening, because 
he could feel it. He could feei his fuel mixture starting 
to make a difference. Infinitesimal at first, then inches, 
than half a foot at most, but it was steady and 
progressive and unrelenting: The almost inexorable 
difference of a lifetime spent in garages, acquiring the 
capacity to wonder. What if? What if you used a 
specific-gravity meter? What if you mixed nitrometh- 
ane and alcohol to your own experimental propor- 
tions until you had the specific formula for maximum 
potential in a specific engine? What if? What if you had 
the guts to go ninety percent nitro in a race that was 
important enough to risk it? You didn’t learn the 
answers to those questions in any school or any shop or 
any professional factory operation. You learned the 
answers slowly and painfully from the time you were 
old enough to love cars. And you had to love them to 
make the answers work. But what if—? What if you 
had the answers and the love and the guts to push it, 
and your engine blew at 180 miles an hour? Would it 
have been worth the risk to win? Would it? 

When John flashed across the traps at 186 and hit 
the Jesus knob and felt the sudden, hard, incredibly 
welcome tug of the opened chute, he knew the answer 
to that question, too. A big grin spread across his face 
and he yelled “ Yahooo!” into his mask again and again 
and again, voice unheard, feelings unknown, tears 
unseen. 


iy 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! The inscription was 
written in thick red icing over the white frosting of the 
angel cake, and Terry was in the kitchen of the Officers’ 
Club, congratulating the cook. It was 10:15 then, and 
although the breeze from the opened windows was 
only slight, an unmistakable odor was beginning to 
insinuate itself throughout the club. On the patio, most 
of the twenty-seven officers were already three sheets 
to the wind, but nostrils were alert to an increasing 
discomfort. An hour ago, it had been the source of 
faintly hysterical humor, with men accusing each other 
openly, then secretly agreeing that it had to be Creech, 
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and the final consensus opinion leaned toward a new 
and insidious enemy weapon. But it wasn’t funny any 
more. As the base photographer wandered around 
taking shots, even the Congressman had to force 
himself to smile. It was the first time most of the men 
had seen him without a helmet, and, despite his pure 
white hair and bushy brows, he found it difficult to 
appear distinguished in the presence of such an 
overwhelmingly undistinguished stench. 

Sinclair arrived in the kitchen just as the cook was 
about to wheel out the big angel cake. He took one 
look at the expression on Terry’s face and grabbed his 
arm. 

“Terry, you can’t do this.” 

“Shhh. Just do what I told you.” 

“But if you get caught he’ll—” 

“Shut up!” 

He pushed Sinclair aside and followed the cook out 
to the patio. Creech was showing the Congressman 
color photographs of the enemy dead when he walked 
up to them. 

“I greased this one myself,” Creech was saying. 

“Magnificent.” 

“Sir,” Terry said. 7 

Creech turned, looked him up and down. “This is 
officer’s turf, Fields.” 

“Yes, I know, sir, but I had to have a word with 
you.” 

“You can speak to me in the morning.” He stepped 
away from the Congressman, lowered his voice. “Can’t 
you see who I’m with here?” 

“Sir, I was just wondering. Because it’s New Year’s 
Eve and all, could you let me off latrine duty?” 

“No way! You’re gonna be in the latrine the rest of 
your life, Fields. Now, get back out there.” 

Terry gritted his teeth. “Okay. I just hope you enjoy 

_your cake. It’s a good one.” He started to leave, 
stopped, turned back to him. “And, sir... it’s angel 
food.” 
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The Congressman felt sorry for him. “Maybe you’d 
like to have a piece of it with us, son.” 

“No, sir,” Creech told him. “He’s got an important 
job to finish.” He turned to Terry, pointed to the 
officers’ latrine out back. “I want it spick-and-span by 
midnight, Fields.” 

The Congressman watched him leave, shook his 
head at the necessary discipline of the military caste 
system, then brightened when he saw officers gathering 
around the big cake. He placed the combat photos on 
the picnic table, walked over to join them. “Well, 
who’ll cut the cake?” 

Creech offered him the knife. “You go ahead, 
Congressman.” 

“No, I think the honor should go to you, Captain. 
When I get back to Washington, I’m going to tell the 
President about the fighting spirit your men have 
here.” He held up his hand as Creech was about to sink 
the knife in. “Hold it, Captain. Could we get a 
photograph of this?” 

“Certainly.” Creech motioned to the photographer. 

Terry watched, standing in front of the officers’ 
latrine, his face illuminated by the single bare bulb over 
the door. He went inside, shut the door, grabbed his 
overnight bag under the bench, opened it quickly, 
smiled when he saw his colorful Hawaiian shirt on top. 
He changed into it fast, glanced at himself in the mirror 
over the sink, then walked to the stall where he’d 
hidden the satchel charge. After unwinding the 
one-minute fuse and getting the matches ready, he took 
a deep breath, struck a match, held it to the end of the 
fuse. It ignited with a sizzling sound; tiny sparks and 
thin white smoke moved slowly toward the satchel. He 
grabbed his overnight bag on the way to the door, flung 
it open, ran toward the dark tree line of the jungle. 

Back on the patio, Creech and the Congressman 
both held the knife and smiled for the photographer, 
who took shots from different angles. Then Creech 
carved into the cake, slowly and carefully. He handed 
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the first piece to the Congressman, who held it up ina 
toast: 

“To the V.C., gentlemen. Let them eat cake!” 

Before the slice reached his open mouth, there was 
an incredibly bright flash, followed instantly by an 
explosion of tremendous force, heard overa circumfer- 
ence of five miles, blasting debris hundreds of feet in 
the air. The impact blew away the back wall of the club 
and knocked down every man on the patio. An 
immediate shower of timber and brown sludge began 
raining down and men scrambled up and ran in all 
directions, shouting, pushing, falling over chairs and 
tables. Creech and the Congressman made it into the 
kitchen, both splattered with sludge. 

On cue, Sinclair rushed up to them. “Must’ve beena 
booby-trap! Charlie must’ve booby-trapped the /a- 
trine and there was a man in there!’ Fields! My God!” 

The Congressman shook his head. “Well, there can’t 
be much left of him after that.” 

“No,” Creech said softly. “Blew him away. Probably 
won't be enough left of him to send home.” 

Sinclair lowered his head. “Uh-huh. Missing in 
action.” 

The Congressman bowed his head, too, as if in silent 
prayer. In that instant, a section of the kitchen roof 
collapsed; heavy sludge slid down fast, poured over his 
head and shoulders. Stunned, gasping, with little more 
than the whites of his eyes showing, he stuck a finger in 
the brown ooze on his chest and sniffed. The 
expression that moved across his features wasn’t 
pleasant to behold. 

“It’s a dirty war,” he said. 


In the smoke-shrouded twilight outside the Berke- 
ley front gate, Steve, Andy, and the other two prisoners 
were being marched up the street, escorted by four 
cops. They were required to hold their hands on their 
heads in the same manner as Viet Cong prisoners, and 
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Steve was humiliated beyond belief. When they passed 
the paddy-wagon bus where Laurie and Vikki were 
held, Laurie spotted them and began slamming her fist 
on the window and shouting their names. 

Steve glanced over, saw her, kept his hands on his 
head as he ran to her window. “Honey! Are you all 
right?” 

She opened the window. “I’m fine!” 

A police sergeant at the front of the line yelled back 
at Steve: “Knock it off back there! Keep moving!” 

Steve ignored him. “I love you! I want you to. be 
happy! If that means getting a job, then whatever!” 

The sergeant walked back to him. “Keep moving!” 

“This is my wife!” 

“I don’t care if she’s your monkey!” 

“She’s not even a demonstrator! We just got caught 
up in this thing! We’re innocent!” 

A girl on the bus yelled: “Nobody’s innocent!” Two 
others booed: 

Steve looked up at them. “What’s wrong with that? 
We’re not even students here!” 

“Shut up and move!” The sergeant shoved him back 
in line. 

Incensed, Laurie gripped the wire grating that 
covered her window and shouted: “Leave him alone! 
You can’t shove people around like that!” 

“Get back in your seat!” The sergeant rapped her 
fingers with his riot club, not viciously, but hard 
enough to make her snatch them back. 

Steve saw red. “Stop it!” He grabbed the sergeant’s 
arm, yanked him away. 

In a fast, automatic reflex, the sergeant whirled 
around and jabbed Steve in the stomach with the end 
of his club, then again as he was doubled up and falling. 
Steve hit the street on his side, holding his stomach, 
gasping for breath, squirming and kicking. All the kids 
booed and shouted; Laurie was almost hysterical. 

“You didn’t have to do that!” she screamed. “You 
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crazy? What's wrong with you!” 

The sergeant started to shout back at her, but got 
only a few words out before Steve came up on his blind 
side and landed a roundhouse punch to his neck. 
Immediately, two of the other cops hit Steve with 
flying tackles and, as soon as they hit the street, Andy 
leaped on them and the sergeant leaped on Andy. The 
bus exploded with screams as Laurie and Vikki 
scuffled with the police matron, trying to get out. Three 
girls jumped the matron from behind, forced her to the 
floor, sat on her, struggled to get the keys. Steve was 
punching and wrestling in a wild tangle of arms and 
legs when he spotted a tear-gas canister attached to one 
of the cops’ belts. He pulled the pin, then fought like a 
madman to get out from under. It blasted open with a 
loud hiss and a blinding fog billowed up as the fighting 
continued, fists and clubs flying in a cloud of 
confusion. 

Coughing and holding his stinging eyes, the 
sergeant finally stumbled free, took a fast look and 
shouted: “Where’d they go!” 

His question was answered almost immediately as 
an engine roared to life and the bus pulled away witha 
loud grinding of gears. 

“The bus! They’re stealing the bus!” 

Steve was at the wheel with a bloody nose and an 
angry, determined expression. He snapped on the 
headlights and shifted to third as Andy opened the wire 
door separating them from the group of cheering, 
yelling, hysterically happy girls. 

Less then five minutes later, ina dark and quiet part 
of campus near the football practice fields, he drove the 
bus up over the curb, continued across the grass fora 
while, stopped near a group of trees, killed the 
headlights and motor. The door opened fast and 
twenty-odd girls scattered in twenty-odd directions. 
Steve, Laurie, Andy and Vikki were last out, running 
hand-in-hand across the dark lawn. When they were at 
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least a hundred yards away, they could still hear the 
matron, handcuffed to a seat, screaming her lungs out. 


By 10:45, the Country Music Bar in Oakland was 
jammed and the band was really cooking, but the 
biggest attraction of the night was Debbie. Beating up 
a frenzy on the tambourine, still attired in the wampum 
headband, gypsy earrings,brightly colored necklaces, 
denim shirt tied high, low-slung jeans and moccasins, 
she was using bumps, grinds, swivels and all the rest of 
her topless dancing moves to the wild enjoyment of the 
crowd. The fact that her tempo had little to do with the 
beat of the band didn’t seem to bother anybody but 
Newt, on bass, who kept trying to help her. Some 
drunken cowboys up front were cheering her every 
move and making mildly obscene gestures. 

Newt had to laugh. “They don’t know nothing from 
music, but they love you. Where’d you learn to dance 
like that?” 

“Ballet class.” 

“You’re absolutely great!” 

She smiled and launched into one of her whirling 
routines, banging the tambourine with her palm, 
elbow, knee and butt, when it flew out of her hand for 
the second time of the night and bounced across the 
stage. As she danced over to get it, her eyes widened in 
disbelief: Lance was out on the crowded floor, dancing 
cheek-to-cheek with a pretty brunette. She picked up 
the tambourine, squinted at them to be sure, then 
turned and ran off the stage. 

By the time Newt caught up to her behind the stage, 
she was crying. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Leave me alone. Please.” 

“But what happened? You can’t just run off without 
telling me what’s wrong.” 

“I saw somebody out there.” | 

“Who?” 
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“My boyfriend. With another girl.” 

“Well, maybe there’s a reason. Maybe it’s his sister 
or something.” 

She walked to the side of the stage, squinted, 
pointed out the girl; she was easy to spot ina flashy red 
dress. Lance was kissing her cheek. 

“His sister?” she asked. 

“She’s not very good looking.” 

“That makes it worse.” She began crying hard and 
turned to go, but Newt stopped her and turned her 
around slowly. 

He kept his voice calm. “Hey, Debbie. Look, you 
don’t know the whole story. There’re a million 
legitimate reasons why he could be with her. Why don’t 
you just ask him what’s going on? My bet is it’s nothing 
at all.” He wiped a tear from her cheek. “And stop 
this.” 

She nodded, wiped her other cheek. 

“The only way to handle these things is to be adult 
about it. Now, go talk to him.” 

Snuffing and wiping away the tears, she walked 
around the partition, down the stairs, and maneuvered 
her way through the dancers. When she reached him, 
his back was turned and the girl’s head was on his 
shoulder, eyes closed. 

Sicance”’ 

Even with the loud music, he recognized the voice 
immediately, hesitated, frowned, then turned quickly, 
looking tickled to see her. “Hey, Debbie!” 

Without another word, she hauled off and threw a 
haymaker right that landed on the tip of his chin and 
sent him flying into another couple. So much for the 
adult approach. 

“I loved you!” she shouted. “I paid your bail and I 
tried to get you a job and—it’s New Year’s Eve!” 

He walked back shakily. “Yeah, well, I...” 

Before he could get any of his excuses out, she 
doubled him up with a fast left to the solar plexus, 
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followed by a solid right to the chops. He reeled back 
and slammed into Duke, the tall guy with the beer 
belly, who countered by ramming a fist in his ear. 
Debbie was set to hit him on the rebound when Lance’s 
girl jumped on her back and they went down kicking 
and screaming. Newt rushed over, pulled them apart, 
and Duke slugged him on the general principle that he 
didn’t like him. Debbie scrambled up, kicked Duke in, 
the groin, and Duke’s girl tackled her. 

Felix and the band played on, professionals to the 
end, as couples were pushed, pushes led to shoves, 
shoves led to punches, until the dance floor—and 
finally the entire joint—had erupted into exactly the 
kind of scene the regulars always hoped and dreamed it 
would: An old-fashioned, cowboy-movie barroom 
brawl. 

Duke summed it up best as he creamed the 
bartender: “Hot daaamn!” 


The brightly lighted winner’s circle near the timing 
tower was surrounded by a sea of faces standing ten 
deep—racers, mechanics, sponsors, families, friends— 
and the stands were still packed as the track announcer 
stood next to John, finished the usual congratulatory 
spiel, and introduced the Brooktree Speedway’s 
official trophy girl. She stepped forward, looking chilly 
in a brief white swimsuit, presented John with the 
large, sparkling, silver-plated championship cup, then 
gave him the all-out, traditional victory kiss. Camera 
strobes flashed from all sides, and before the cheers, 
- whistles and catcalls subsided, John motioned for 
Beckwith to come over. He took the mike, kept one 
arm around the trophy girl, and his voice boomed 
through the stands: 

“Hold on a minute. You got to give this guy one, 
too, because the victory’s half his.” 

Beckwith took her in his arms and gave her an 
exaggerated, back-bending Hollywood smooch that 
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ignited a fast, loud, laughing ovation. The announcer 
stepped forward again, took the mike from John, and 
launched into his closing remarks as masses of people 
stood up and started for the exits. 

Eva moved in then, shyly, put her arm around John 
and offered congratulations in Swedish. 

He handed her the trophy. “You deserve a piece of 
it, too.” 

She smiled brightly and was just about to give hima 
victory kiss when her friend Carol came running up, 
clothes torn and dirty, hair all over her face. 

“Where’ve you been?” John asked. 

Carol tossed her hair back, made a face. “With 
Dickie Dollwith. What a mistake that was. Talk about 
an animal! A one hundred percent cu-ru-de animal! 
Come on, Eva, we gotta amscray.” 

He pulled Eva close. “Wait, | want to talk to her a 
minute.” 

“Naw, we're late, we gotta have dinner with my 
parents. Anyway, in case you haven't figured it out by 
now, she can’t understand anything.” 

“Man, I really got to talk to her.” He glanced 
around. “Hey, doesn’t anybody speak Swedish?” 

The trophy girl nodded. “I bet old Ole does.” 

He snapped his fingers. “Ole! That’s right! Come 
on!” He grabbed Eva’s hand and ran toward the snack 
bar. Carol shrugged, jogged behind them. 

Although John had been in the little snack bar many 
times, it had always been jammed with customers. Now 
it looked stark and abandoned. The counter was 
littered with used paper cups, plates, napkins and 
plastic utensils, and the ketchup, mustard and pickle 
containers were ravaged. Ole, a stern-faced elderly 
Swede with rimless glasses and a blond-white beard, 
was wringing out his mop behind the counter, about to 
begin the nightly cleanup. He looked startled when 
John, Eva and Carol burst in and ran up to him. 

“Ole,” John said, out of breath, “you talk Swedish, 
right?” 
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=Vae 

He pointed to Eva. “Tell her that I love her.” 

Ole raised an eyebrow, scratched his head as he 
translated softly. Eva seemed shocked as she glanced at 
John. 

“And tell her that I want to marry her.” 

As Ole translated quietly, Carol shook her head in 
disbelief. Milner’s brains must’ve been scrambled in 
the crash. 

“And tell her if she doesn’t go for that, how about 
going out with me tonight.” 

“Not tonight,” Carol reminded. “We’re having 
dinner with my parents.” 

He nodded, turned to Ole. “Then ask her if she 
wants to watch the Rose Parade on TV with me 
tomorrow.” 

Ole translated calmly; Eva nodded, pushed back her 
long hair, smiled as she answered, then seemed to be 
asking him a question. 

“She said she would be very happy to,” Ole said. 
“And that you are a very attractive man, and would 
you please bring me along to translate. And something 
elsece<” 

Eva placed her hands on John’s shoulders, looked in 
his eyes, gave him a lingering kiss. 

“A victory kiss,” Ole explained. 

Carol grabbed Eva’s arm. “Come on, we’re late.” 

John let her go, spoke very softly. “Listen, drive 
careful. Lots of crazy drivers out tonight.” 


20 


THE RED EMERGENCY LIGHTS atop two Oak- 
land police cars pulsated across Debbie’s figure, sitting 
on a curb outside the Country Music Bar, head in her 
hands, hair tangled over her knees. The sidewalk was 
still crowded with couples and singles, some shouting 
at others, some arguing, some nursing cuts and bruises, 
a few women crying, a few men laughing as they ~ 
exchanged stories. An ambulance was parked near the 
squad cars and two attendants wheeled out an elderly 
man on a stretcher; a woman, apparently the man’s 
wife, was screaming at people to clear the way. In the 
parking lot next to the bar, Felix, Bobby and three 
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other members of the band were packing sound 
equipment into their van. Newt was in the office of the 
owner, trying to collect the money for the gig, but 
having a rough time. When he finally settled for half 
the agreed amount and came outside, he went to the 
van first, looking for Debbie. The guys didn’t know 
where she was. After explaining about the money and 
passing out ten dollars each, he went back and 
maneuvered through the crowd, spotted Debbie, sat on 
the curb and put his arm around her. She was crying 
softly. 

“How you doing?” 

“Terrible.” 

“Wish I could do something to make you feel 
better.” 

She lifted her head then, frowned when she saw the 
bruises on his face, touched his cheek gently. 

“Listen. Why don’t you come with us?” 

“Where?” 

“Stinson Beach to watch the sun come up.” 

She thought about it. “No, I don’t think so.” 

“Come on. You got nothing better to do. It’s New 
Year’s Eve. Cheer up.” 

She pushed back her hair, adjusted the headband, 
wiped her eyes, then nodded. He helped her up and 
held his arm around her waist as they walked to the 
van. Felix was at the wheel this time, raring to go, 
revving the engine. 

Five minutes later, they were roaring through 
Oakland and Felix was back at it again, jabbering at 
Debbie in a nonstop monologue delivered so fast that it 
was difficult to believe, much less follow: 

“Hey, breaking up ain’t easy, I been there, man, I 
know. I had this girlfriend once, Debra Sue, her old 
man before me was a welder. He had scars all up and 
down his arms, solid scars, you got any scars? I got an 
appendix scar, I knewa guy once whose whole face was 
a scar, they called him Scar, which I don’t think was 
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very nice. He burned himself up pouring gas in a 
carburetor and he was—” 

“Wait!” Debbie said, leaning forward. She was 
actually smiling. The guy was outrageous. The whole 
scene was outrageous. She felt genuinely happy for the 
first time that day. 

“Speaking of gas,” Felix continued, “I had beans for 
dinner and—” 

“Stop!” she said, laughing now. “Stop!” 

“What?” 

“I got something to tell you.” 

She pointed ahead. “Whatever you do, don’t hit that 
trash can!” 

Felix began giggling uncontrollably as he jumped 
the curb, smashed into it head-on. Debbie didn’t even 
mind the impact; she was in Newt’s arms, smiling 
contentedly, waiting for the wonderful rain of garbage 
on the roof. 

Long before they reached Stinson Beach, Newt 
glanced at his watch, told Felix to shut up and turn on 
the radio. Then everybody began looking at their 
watches. It was just past 11:57 when Felix found the 
network ‘station that carried the three-hour delayed 
New Year’s Eve countdown from Times Square. When 
the countdown finally started, Debbie yelled the 
seconds along with the guys: “... Four, three, two, 
one— Happy New Year!” Newt was kissing her when 
the station switched to the Roosevelt Grill, where Guy 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians were giving out with 
“Auld Lang Syne.” She sang along with the others, 
loudly, happily—feeling, believing, knowing that 1967 
would be a very good year. She had new friends, she 
had a new man, she had a new life. 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and never 
brought to mind...” 

And, in those moments, Lance never even crossed 
her mind. Neither did Terry Fields. But Terry rarely 
entered her conscious thoughts any more. One year 
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ago, the papers had reported him officially missing in 
action and presumed dead. He was part of the past and 
the past was gone. 


The window of the campus appliance store had been 
broken in the riot, like many others in the area, but its 
merchandise was protected by iron grillwork, and all 
five color television sets were on, tuned to the same 
channel, revealing an enormous crowd in Times 
Square, hundreds of thousands of people, packed 
solidly to the surrounding buildings, all roaring now, 
bundled up in the bitter cold, anxious to begin the 

_traditional countdown to the new year. 

When Steve, -Laurie, Andy and Vikki came 
running from the adjacent alley and saw the small 
group of students in front of the window, they stopped 
and took a look, feeling relatively safe now, wanting to 
catch their breath. They’d been running off and on for 
about ten minuntes. 

“Everybody okay?” Steve asked. 

‘Andy slapped him on the arm. “Steve.” He fought 
for breath, smiling. “You're a hero of the revolution.” 

Laurie laughed with the others, gave him a hug. 
“He’s my hero!” 

“Yeah, some hero,” he said. “Wait till the guys in the 
Junior Chamber hear about this!” 

They stood in front of the window with the others 
and watched in silence for a while as the camera 
panned around the sea of humanity; the announcer 
could barely be heard above all the noise. Shortly 
before the actual countdown started, the picture 
dissolved to a shot of the big lighted ball atop the new 
Union Carbide Building. When it started its descent 
down the pole at ten seconds to midnight, the crowd 
shouted the numbers, “Ten, nine, eight...” It became 
a progressively louder roar that hit crescendo as the 
ball touched bottom, where a gigantic sign flashed to 
life: 1967. In an incredibly loud cacophony of horns, 
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whistles, cherry bombs and hundreds of thousands of 
voices, cameras panned the crowd, there was a long 
overlap dissolve to the Royal Canadians in the 
Roosevelt Grill, and the dissonant noise was replaced 
by the familiar strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Although everyone watching the sets in the window 
remained silent, the song tapped a deep emotional 
response in each. Steve’s eyes filled as he remembered 
Terry’s face at the Brooktree Speedway exactly three 
years ago, when John handed him the good-luck key 
ring, and how excited he was to be going to Vietnam, 
and how proud Debbie was, and the way his voice 
sounded so confident: “You know what I’m gonna do 

- for you?” And now the kid who said those words was 
dead, or presumed so, and John, who had answered 
with such uncharacteristic gentleness, was dead. Killed 
that very night by a drunk driver, New Year’s Eve, 
1964. Three years? God, it seemed like a year, less than 
a year. They were standing there in the bright sun, 
looking in each other’s eyes for an instant, trying to say 
they loved each other, too embarrassed to say the 
words. Trying to say they loved each other. What was 
so wrong with saying it? What was so embarrassing? 
Yet it had been hard for Steve, too. He hadn’t said the 
words to either of them. He hadn’t even come close. 
Why? Why had they al! been brainwashed from 
childhood to believe that enshould never reveal such 
emotions to other men? x or what purpose? To what 
end? 

He glanced at Andy and Vikki in the flickering light 
of the television sets. Their eyes seemed distant, lost in 
their own memories. They were very different from the 
kids he’d known back in the Class of 62. They simply 
wouldn’t swallow many of the values he’d always 
seemed to accept without question. They were still 
kids, ostensibly not a hell of a lot brighter than he’d 
been at that age, but they were bolder, much more 
aggressive, far more outspoken. They, and others like 
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them, were changing basic attitudes and shaking 
political and social foundations, and their numbers 
were growing. The war was the catalyst, of course. 
Even Laurie was changing; after tonight, there was no 
question about it. And, finally, he was changing, too. 
Slower and more painfully, but changing. He would 
never be a hero of any revolution, but he certainly 
wasn’t going to hang back in the past. The past was 
gone, the future was unknown. You had to live in the 
present. Whether you liked it or not. 


Terry trudged southeast through the jungle, wear- 
ing his garish Hawaiian shirt, carrying his overnight 
bag, eating a ripe banana. He was listening to the voice 
of the President on the transistor radio hooked to his 
belt, a special New Year’s Eve broadcast over the 
Armed Services Network. He was scared, but he wasn’t 
lost. During the entire seven months he’d been 
stationed at Fire Base Zebra, he’d made it a point to 
study military maps of the area and in his few hours of 
chopper duty he’d had his first bird’s-eye view of Baie 
de Chon May, a little fishing village on the South 
China Sea, about thirty-five miles southeast of the base 
and sixty-five miles south of the Demilitarized Zone. 
Baie de Chon May was his initial destination and he’d 
reach it by first getting to the coast, which he calculated 
was about ten to twelve mii::s ahead. Then it would be 
much easier, moving along the shore by night, sleeping 
and hiding in the jungle by day. Food was no problem, 
however long it took him. It was there in abundance: 
Coconuts and their milk, which he particularly liked, 
plenty of bananas and berries, evenclams, if he wanted 
them. 

The voice of the President droned on. He was saying 
the same words in the same quiet way he’d said them 
more than a year ago, no difference, a few minor 
subtleties maybe, in deference to the troops, but 
essentially the same stuff with the same incredible 
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logic: “Four times in my life, in two World Wars, 
Korea, and now Vietnam, Americans have gone to 
distant countries to fight for freedom. We have learned 
at a horrible cost that retreat never brings security and 
weakness never brings peace.” 

No sale, Terry said silently. Go peddle it to the 
mental hospitals. Nothing is more important than life. 
It’s all I have. If I get killed fighting for South 
Vietnam’s freedom in some swamp, where is my 
freedom? No. | refuse to kill, butcher, burn, mutilate, 
to be part of that insanity, to die for your principles. 
But if I refuse to kill, I’m a criminal. Some justice. 

“There are great issues in the balance,” the President 
was saying. “Most of the non-Communist nations in 
Asia cannot alone resist the increasing power and 
ambition of Asian Communism. Our strength, there- 
fore, is a vital shield.” 

You want me to die for great issues, but I’ve wised 
up, thought Terry. Who in hell do you think you’re 
kidding. 

The transistor radio was playing “Auld Lang Syne.” 
The President’s message had long since ended. It was 
1966. Terry smiled, began singing the words, and 
thought about Baie de Chon May. From the chopper it 
had looked like a peaceful little place, especially the 
wide, grassy cliff dotted with small wooden houses 
overlooking the beach and the sea. He’d be safe there 
until it was all over. He’d survive. 


The Speedway Bar was crowded, smoke-filled and 
noisy when the rain started at about 11:15, and Bob 
Falfa remembered that the windows of Sheri’s car were 
open. He handed his drink to Budda Macrae and made 
his way to the door, smoothing his ducktail, looking 
lean and hard in a tight white turtleneck and 
light-brown cords. It was still only sprinkling, coming 
in large drops that made the blacktop steam. He stood 
on the porch and watched individual drops bounce 
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from the roof of the classic white "56 Thunderbird, then 
ran out, jumped in and rolled up the windows quickly. 
Jogging back, the rain seemed a little harder, made him 
feel cool and refreshed. The room was dimly lighted 
except for the wall behind the bar and the colored 
lights of the jukebox. Sheri and Holstein were leaning 
over the jukebox reading titles out loud and laughing. 

Budda came over with his drink, long dark hair ina 
ponytail, blouse as tight as ever. 

“We gotta get moving,” she told him. 

“I know.” 

“Before the roads get jammed.” 

“Right.” He took his drink, sipped it. 

“It’s a two-hour drive, right?” 

“In daylight.” 

She looked at Sheri, lowered her voice. 

“She can’t drive like that.” 

“She’ll be all right.” 

“No. Not on these roads.” 

“She’s handled it okay so far.” 

“Yeah, but she’s on her fourth Scotch now.” 

Bob listened to them reading the titles. 

“You should do the driving,” she said. “I mean it.” 

“Look, don’t sweat it, huh?” 

“Well, there’s a lot of drunk drivers out tonight.” 

“Just let me handle it.” 

They walked to the jukebox. Holstein had just 
deposited a coin and Sheri was starting to press the 
buttons, her face colored by the machine. Leaning 
forward, glancing at the titles, her profile was covered 
by lustrous blonde hair, straight and quite long. 
Braless, her slim figure was poured into a clingy white 
cotton jumpsuit with a tight belt, bellbottoms, and a 
thin red stripe down the sides. 

“How about we finish up and spiit?” Falfa said. 

Sheri iooked up. “Now he tells us, right?” 

“It’s raining,” Budda said. 

Holstein squinted at the windows, turned his watch 
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to the jukebox lights. In a sweater and slacks, he didn’t 

look especially different from any other guy in the bar, 

except for his brushcut. It spelled cop, and he knew it, 

but he also knew that Brooktree was 127 miles away 

from Modesto and the chances of anyone recognizing 

him were negligible. “It’s only—it’s not even eleven 
' thirty.” 

“These roads are bad news in the rain,” Falfa told 
him. 

Sheri rolled her eyes, smiled at Budda. “The fact is, 
class, we haven’t had a bite since—what, two? That 
chicken-in-the-basket?” 

Falfa smiled. “That’s all they got left here, chicken.” 

“Oh, no,” Holstein said. “Not again.” 

“Well, what do you you want?” Falfa asked. “Filet 
mignon?” 

“Wells?” 

“Jesus, I bet you do at that.” 

“No. Lobster’s perfectly okay.” 

Sheri went off and danced by herself, snapping her 
fingers. They watched her silhouette against the lighted 
bar. : 

“Come on, Bob,” Budda said. “Before the traffic.” 

Holstein held his watch to the light again. “Why not 
wait it out and have us some chicken? Huh? I mean I 
need something in my stomach first, we all do. Let’s 
wait out the rain, see in the new year.” 

“It’s just starting,” Budda said. “We’ll be here all 
night.”- 

Holstein held up his drink. “I’ve had five of these 
things on an empty stomach, right?” 

“Don’t sweat the driving,” Falfa said. “I'll drive.” 

“No, no, Bob. I—I know the roads fiere better’n 
you.” 

“You up to it?” 

He’d snapped the question, and for the first time 
Holstein realized he was quite serious. He plunked his 
drink on the top of the jukebox, frowned, nodded, got 
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some authority in his voice. “Certainly I’m up to it, ’m 
just puttin’ you on.” 

“No, I mean if you want me to—” 

“Bob, I’m tellin’ you, I’m fine. I’m ready right now.” 

They paid the bill and went out on the porch; the air 
was cool and felt good. Rain flashed through the tall 
lights of the parking lot in a steady drizzle, drummed 
on the roof, made soft spattering sounds on the 
blacktop. The porch lamp behind them threw a pale 
yellow rectangle on the blacktop and their four 
shadows were long and sharp. There were already large 
puddles in the light and the rain made colored ripples. 

Holstein slapped his chest. “I’m driving, Sheri.” 

“Oh, no you're not.” 

“Look, I’m tellin’ you, Pm—” 

“No, /’m telling you, Officer Hol-stein, sir!” 

“Sheri, please, you’ve had four Scotches on an 
empty—” 

“You've had at least five!. No way! No way is 
anybody gonna drive that Bird but me!” 

She ran off into the rain laughing, and they followed 
her across the lot, jumped in fast. Sheri dried her face 
and hands with a handkerchief, started the engine, 
switched on the headlights and wipers, backed out 
quickly, threw it in gear, swung around with a slight 
squeal and took off for the highway. After pausing a 
moment at the end of the drive, squinting both ways, 
she turned left into U.S. 1, which hugged the coast all 
the way south to San Francisco. She glanced at her 
watch: 11:35. With any luck, they’d be back in 
Modesto in a couple of hours. 

Holstein opened his window. “Catch a whiff of us in 
here—whew! Open the windows back there, Budda, 
huh?” 

“The rain’s blowing in on me, you turkey!” 

“Well, you’re all wet anyway, right?” 

“Will-you close that thing, it’s pouring in on us!” 

“That’s the price you pay for droppin’ one on the 
sly!” 
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“Oh, you—liar! 1 didn’t! Bobby, I didn’t!” 

Falfa nodded. “Just don’t light a match, huh?” 

Holstein rolled up his window a bit, laughing, then 
turned on the radio. Sheri had the dial set on XERB, 
and the Wolfman was in great spirits, growling and 
shouting: 

“Awwrigght, baay-haay-baay! Less’n twenty-five 
minutes now I gonna start de countdown into de big 
One Nine Six Five, then I gonna stick on de cornball of 
‘em all, Mr. Guy Lumbago! Yeah! Gonna knock ya 
right on de flowa—baay-haay-baay!” : 

Holstein switched the station. “That idiot!” 

“Turn it back!” Sheri snapped. 

“What’s that, an order?” 

“Turn it back, Ken, I mean it!” 

“Just watch your mouth.” He glared at her, turned it 
back. 

Sheri pushed back her hair, smiled. “You’ve been 
burning since that last race. Burning.” 

“Pay attention to the road.” 

“Smoking! You wanted Milner to lose so bad it was 
coming out your ears! Frankly, I’m glad he won. I 
think he deserved it.” 

“The kid’s a punk.” 

The way he said it broke everybody up. It started 
with Falfa, spread instantly to Budda, then Sheri. 
Budda couldn’t stop. She was laughing in a high, 
breathless, almost hysterical way that set everyone off 
again and even got a chuckle out of Holstein. After she 
got control, they all had a cigarette, settled down and 
tried to relax. There was hardly any traffic at all, but 
Sheri kept it at a moderate speed, climbing south into 
the Coast Range. As she approached the first sharp 
curves, she sounded the horn and touched the brakes 
cautiously. 

Within twenty minutes, they were well up in the 
mountains, with the road leveling some, and she picked 
up a little speed; the high rock wall on the left flashed 
past in her brights. At that elevation, the rain seemed to 
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fall much harder. It sprayed in sheets through the 
headlight beams and sounded almost metallic on the 
roof. She listened to the music and glanced at her 
watch: 11:58. The Wolfman would be starting his 
countdown antics soon and she looked forward to it. 

Hooking left around acurve, it happened so fast she 
didn’t have time to even touch the brakes, just made a 
_ startled sound in her throat as the rear of John’s yellow 
deuce coupe loomed huge in her brights, right on top of 
her, going in the same direction but slower, so that 
when she smashed into his rear bumper he catapulted 
ahead, swerved crazily, careened off the rock wall with 
a screeching of metal, spun out broadside, tires 
burning and squealing as he skidded sideways, then 
backward, up the shoulder, through the guardrail and 
over the edge. 

Stunned, stopped now, all yelling, they heard the 
first sickening heavy crash of metal and glass over the 
still-blaring music. Sheri flung open her door and ran 
out in the rain and the horn was stuck and blowing. 
There was a second, more distant crash of metal and 
glass, then a quick red flash outlined the curved edge of 
the road an instant before the explosion that sounded 
like a bomb. It was so loud that Sheri’s legs buckled 
and she fell on her knees in the road. It was echoing in 
the mountains. Holstein jumped out and tried to run 
after her, but his legs wouldn’t work and he fell ahead 
sprawling. Budda was screaming in the car and the 
horn kept blowing. Sheri scrambled up and ran toward 
the edge in the shafts of the headlights. 

Holstein ran after her, shouting, his voice shaking: 
“Get back in that car!” 

“No, get help, we’ve got to help him!” 

“He’s dead, he’s dead, the guy’s dead!” 

“Oh, my God, my God!” 

She was crouched at the edge, white in the 
headlights, shaking visibly; beyond her, black smoke 
billowed up and flashed in the shafts of light, far out 
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over the edge. The smell of gasoline was very strong. 
Holstein grabbed her arm and started pulling her back, 
still shouting, rain pouring on them. 

“Sheri, he’s dead, the guy’s dead!” 

“We've got to get—” 

“You gan’t help him, we’ve got—” 

“down there and help him!” 

“to get out of here!” 

She swung wildly at him, hit the top of his head, 
started kieking at him, slipped and fell hard on her side. 
He grabbed her arm again and dragged her along the 
blacktop trying to run. When he reached the car, he 
picked her up, lunged forward, threw her in. the 
passenger side, fell through the door himself. Falfa 
stood by the hood, shouting something, but Holstein 
couldn’t hear him because of the horn. He slammed the © 
door, pushed Falfa roughly aside, ran around to the 
driver’s side, reached in and released the lock for the 
hood. He came’back, opened the hood, leaned in and 
tried to disconnect the horn. Falfa just stood there and 
watched; he was crying. Finally the horn stopped and 
everthing seemed suddenly quiet. When they became 
aware of the radio again, the music sounded soft and 
distant in the rain. 

The Royai Canadians were playing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


NOW FOR THE 
FIRST TIME EVER... 
BOTH GREAT MOVIES IN 
ONE WONDERFUL NOVEL! 


AWislele(- samen classic, 
AMERICAN GRAFFITI began and ended 
on one warm summer night in ’62. 
The all-new Universal movie 
MORE AMERICAN GRAFFITI tells more, 
as Steve loses Laurie, Terry goes to Wels 
and John finds out what it really 

_ takes to be a winner. 


= COMPLETE AMERICAN GRAFFITI: 
THE NOVEL is the book that captures 
it all—the heartache and laughter. 
of the magical years when 
the gang from Mel’s Drive-In—and 
America— ~The grew up. 
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